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A Short Short-Cut to Success 


OR A WRITER who has something to 
Bess the best short cut is editorial 

direction. The shortest of these 
short cuts is such guidance coming 
from someone who has not only bought, 
sold and written fiction for the biggest 
magazines but who has made a profes- 
sion of organizing his information and 
giving it to unarrived writers in the 
most convenient form. If, in addition, 
this guide is a teacher of long experi- 
ence and an acknowledged national au- 
thority on technical literary problems, 
you have a man you can trust. That 
trust I aim to deserve. 


What luck have my clients had? 
Space is wanting here to give more than 
a hint. Pick up an armful of magazines 
off any newsstand and I can show you 
work all through them by writers I have 
at some time or other advised or trained. 
A Broadway play by one will soon be 
produced. A third novel from another in 
Washington, D. C., has just reached my 
desk. Another writes today of having 
been made editor of an important south- 
ern literary review. A young man for- 
mer collaborator writes of recent sales 
to S. E. P., The New Yorker, Esquire, 
Vanity Fair. Another with whom I la- 
bored for months, even after his pay- 
ments to me ceased, has broken into 
Esquire and has begun a first novel 
which a publisher has asked for. Movie 


rights on a novel I helped plot have 
sold recently for $5,000. Stories by 
writers now enrolled with me have sold 
within the last few weeks to McLean’s 
Magazine, Forum, Short Stories (two 
here recently), Parents Magazine, Phil- 
adelphia Ledger, Love Story Magazine, 
Thrilling Detective Magazine, National 
Recreation Magazine, a British sale 
(particulars not yet received), etc., etc. 


Do you mean business with your writ- 
ing and would you like to have me push 
you through to a flying start? I’d be 
glad to try. I suggest that you begin by 
writing for full particulars or by send- 
ing me a story manuscript. My fee for 
a careful, personal constructive letter of 
analysis and advice is $5. This fee is 
due for each manuscript of 5,000 words 
or less and a dollar a thousand is re- 
quired for additional length. It’s your 
privilege to “bargain” for lower fees 
with others; you will find them. You 
won't find, however, what you get from 
Thomas H. Uzzell. 


I have a plain, small pamphlet with- 
out advertising ballyhoo or art work en- 
titled, “How I Work With Writers,” 
which simply gives answers to questions 
writers usually ask me. It is yours by 
mail for the asking; no fee. All ques- 
tions gladly answered in a personal 
letter. Verbum sat sapienti. 





THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Co'lier’s, author stories Saturday Evening Post, author 
“Narrative Technique”, editor “Short Story Hits, 1932” and “Short Story Hits, 
1933” (Harcourt, Brace & Co.), Editor The Blue Pencil. 


342 Madison Avenue 








New York City 
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A GOLD MINE OF HELPFUL INFORMATION 
Send for it today... only 10¢ 





. +. at your rapid progress . . . at the ease with 
which you will type stories or articles. And how 
much better your manuscripts will look! Particu- 
larly, if you use a Royal Portable, the finest of 
home-sized typewriters. Handsome, sturdy—built 


ROYAL'S NEW TYPING GUIDE 
MAKES Speed EAsy! 


Get the most out of your typewriter! Type 50 to 
60 words a minute—and do it easily! Royal’s 
latest handbook “A Simple System of Touch 
Typewriting” explains how .. . Devote a few 
minutes to practice daily. You will be amazed 


for a lifetime of writing convenience! Three 
models priced from $33.50—to $60 for the Royal 
Portable DeLuxe illustrated. Convenient pay- 
ments if desired. See your nearest dealer. Or— 
use the coupon below. 
















me ___c_a eeraaS r 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. } 
Department WD-634, 2 Park Avenue, New York City 

1 enclose 10 cents (stamps or coin) for Royal's “Simple System of Touch Typewrit- 
ing.” Also, please quote, without obligation, trade allowance on my. 
Typewriter, Serial No. —________against purchase of a new Roy:. | Portable. 
Nome 

Street. 

City. 











<P . sj 
The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Published by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 14, No. 7. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 
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Sells two more stories .. . 
“Perhaps you will be interested to 
learn that I have just sold two 
more stories. One of these was 
to The Blue Book, and the other 
was sold to True Detective Mys- 
teries. I feel quite encouraged, 
for I consider both these magazines 
a step in advance of the ones I 
have sold to formerly.” 


DarreE_t E. Jordan, 
P. O. Box 277, Friendship, N. Y. 


What makes 


a SALABLE Story? 


NE good idea (how many fine ideas have died 

in your mind this year?) or one interesting 
experience, plus the ability and NERVE to write 
it. Nerve is capitalized, because lack of nerve— 
lack of confidence—is the steel chain that fetters 
many a natural-born writer to some dull, uncon- 
genial task. “Maybe I haven’t got it in me” brings 
many a potential best-seller to a premature close. 
Ability without enterprise seldom finds its target. 
Have you ever noticed that every year scores of 
young men graduate from the newspaper profes- 
sion into the ranks of successful writers? Why? 
Most newspaper men know that writing “salable 
stuff” is no dark and mysterious secret. Day after 
day, they write—and write. The very nature of 
their calling crowds their minds with ideas. Their 
copy is painstakingly corrected and criticized—by 
experts. Occasionally, friendly (or threatening) 
advice is thrown in. And gradually, fewer and 
fewer corrections are necessary. Astonishing how 
quickly an intelligent man can Jearn to write by 
writing. 


An inspiring reproduction of 
a big-city newspaper office 


The Newspaper Institute of America has perfected a 
course of training based on the New York Copy-Desk 
Method. The essence of this method is to start and keep 
you writing in your own home on your own time. Your 
work is watched, edited and guided just as if you were 
working for a big metropolitan daily. Experienced New 
York newspaper men are in direct charge of your instruc- 
tion. Working on definite assignments . . . talking things 
— Gy mail) with old-timers . . . trying, failing—then 

ing . .. writing, writing, writing . . a man soon 
finds himecif and his confidence through the N. I. A. 

Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test will 
reveal your ability, gauge your possibilities— 
measure you exactly for the training you need. IR. 
Send in the coupon and get it. Fill out and 
return it to us. Our editors will analyze it 
for you and tell you exactly what it shows. a 
It’s free; there’s no obligation. Send the cou- 
pon now. Newspaper Institute of America,  waoeourmer 
1776 Broadway, New York. 





Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest — June. 


ic: | 
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(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen _ will 
call on you. 7F224 





The Forum 


Dear EpitTor: 
FAREWELL TO MITTS 


I think that I shall never write 

Another line that isn’t trite. 

To think that he who won the prize 

Socked ’em straight between the eyes. 

Of all the tales that makes me sick 

Was “When Jenny felt that little kick.” 
FREDERICK JAy RoGeErs. 














Dear Epitor: 

Writer’s Dicest never misses a chance to be 
smutty. Where I come from, people refrain from 
speaking about the athletic proclivities of unborn 
children in the public prints. 

Mrs. FANNY YOUNGERMAN, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
D-m-, if I’m not an old reprobate.—Ed. 





Dear Epirtor: 

You know, I wish you would publish a fiction 
story every month. “Farewell To Mitts” was ex- 
cellent. I have read it twice and it brings tears 
to my eyes each time, I don’t mind not winning; 
your prize winner was so good. 

Mrs. CLARA Hoep.er, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Dear Epitor: 
“Farewell to Mitts’ indeed. You ought to call 
t “Farewell to Writer's Digest’! Cripes, what a 
yarn... 
Howarp BRUNBAKER, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Dear Epitor: 

Reading “Farewell to Mitts” softened the blow 
of my not winning a prize. I am so glad to know 
the prize winner was not one of these goofy, stam- 
mering, sketchy things that O’Brien has fallen in 
love with. You chose a swell yarn; I enjoyed 
every word of it. 

Cuaries Norris, 
Quebec, Can. 





Dear Epiror: 

So “Farewell To Mitts’ won first prize. Of 
course both you and your judges know this is a 
lousy story—by that I mean lousy when judged by 
standards of literary excellence as exemplified by 
the shorts published in Harper's or Atlantic 
Monthly. 

However, there are not 400 people in these 
United States who can write a quality short story, 
and of those 400, probably only 200 care to at- 
tempt a short- short story. And it just so happened 
that either none of these entered your contest, or 
they entered it in a left-handed manner and sent 
you flat footed work. 

Therefore you simply had to pick a trite facile 
pulp paper story as your winner because you had 
no others from which to choose. The only thing 
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What Every Writer ae 


Needs” 


41 ~ NY man who can take a writer with the 

background of rejections that I've had, 
and put his stuff over again and again—after 
other critics have tried it without success—has 
proved that he has what every struggling writer 
needs." (A collaboration client for whom | re- 
ceived today publishers’ checks for $62, $60, and 
$55 for the last three stories we worked out to- 


gether.) 


"Your criticism contains more SOUND, con- 
structive advice than all the rest put together 
that I've received. In other words, | got more 
for my $5 sent you than for $320 spent elsewhere 
the last two years." (A Californian writing in ap- 


preciation of a regular criticism.) 


These typical letters (names of authors on re- 
quest) let you see why | can—and do—guaran- 
tee you the best help with your writing to be 
found in the U. S.—or your money back. Fur- 
ther, if you send me a story which does not need 
a criticism but will sell as it is written, I'll return 
the fee with the check for the story, keeping only 


the usual commission of 10%. 


Frankly, I'm interested in building up a group 
of writers who can, and will, sell. There's more 
fun—and moneyl—in working with such clients 
than in handing out useless formulae and soft 


soap. 







Hi ya ole kid 


9 Ww 


Recently | read an editorial about new authors 
who are making names for themselves and seem 
destined to become the outstanding detective 
story writers of tomorrow—and there was real 
satisfaction in knowing that | trained two of the 
six, getting them started, and that they both re- 
fer clients to me. During the past month | se- 
cured an order for a client which will net him 
more in the next year than his salary. There's 
pleasure in working out plots with the author— 
and commissions are more than collaboration 


fees. 


I'm helping my clients sell to the entire range 
of magazines—literary, illustrated, all-fiction, 
syndicates, etc. If you want to know why your 
stories aren't selling, and what you should do to 


start selling, I'll help you. 


The fees for manuscript criticism are $3 for 
short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $5 for stories of 
2,000 to 5,000 words; $1 per thousand thereafter 
to 10,000 words; special rates for novelettes and 
novels. If you want to know about guaranteed 
collaboration over a period of time, write for 
details. And if you enclose a 3c stamp, I'll send 
you—free—a copy of Short Story Fundamentals, 
a valuable booklet on the technique of today's 


fiction. 


Lurton Blassingame 


Author of Stories and articles in more than 
a score of Literary, Illustrated and All- 
Fiction Magazines. 


552 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK CITY 


P. $.—I'll report on all manuscripts within one week. 
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different from the winner and the others, is that 
the winner is written more smoothly. Franklin 
Martin just happens to be more experienced than 
most of us,* and so wrote with more finish. I 
don’t blame you for selecting a ‘“once-read-and- 
then-forgotten” story for your winner—you just 
didn’t get any other kind, including my own. 
ARTHUR ALLAN, 
Portland, Oregon. 
*Thirty of the 100 prize winners had sold over 
20 fiction stories. Fifteen had sold fiction previ- 
ously. The remainder have yet to sell fiction.—Ed. 





..« GIVE YOUR 
TALENTS a Break’ 


— We Sell and Help 
You Write 


Salable Manuscripts! 

















Dear Epitor: 

The Caxton Printers are primarily interested in 
authentic Western Americana. We have brought 
out a number of quite worthwhile books, 

We particularly enjoyed the map that appeared 
in your 1934 Year Book and Market Guide. I say 
we enjoyed it, advisedly. But when we looked at 
the State of Idaho we were a little nonplussed. 
Evidently the person who drew this map is not a 
very close student of geography, because the State 


What We’ve Done For Others, We Can Do For You 


Thanks for the sale of TIN FISH and for your 
check.—S. K. H. 

The sale of BOX KITE HARRIS makes three 
in a row. I am working on the book you asked 
for.—Capt. B. B. 

I am delighted with the sale of THIRD 
MATE. I have pounded the editors for three 
years. Congratulations and my thanks.—S. H. 

Your firm was one of the four recommended 
as a responsible literary agency by COLLIER’S. 























55 W. 42nd Street 


TRY US! 


We are helping hundreds of professional 
and new authors open the editor’s door. 
Send us your stories, novels, books. We 
will sell them or tell you why. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


MANUSCRIPT PLACEMENT 


“After All, It’s Results That Count” 


NEW YORK CITY 












175 Fifth Avenue 


SHORT SHORT STORIES 
AND POETRY WANTED 


HE GALLEON PRESS an- 

nounces that it is now ready to 

consider contributions for its 1934 
issues of “The American Short Short 
Story” and “Modern American Poetry.” 
These two anthologies will be pub- 
lished during the fall season of 1934. 
The cordial reception accorded these 
two publications in 1932 by both readers 
and critics has encouraged the publish- 
ers to issue these two volumes yearly. 
Short Short Stories to be eligible must 
be hitherto unpublished stories not ex- 
ceeding 1200 words. Poetry must be 
unpublished work not exceeding 32 
lines for each poem. Submission to 
both volumes may be made under the 
same cover. 
The Galleon Press has prepared an at- 
tractive prospectus detailing the com- 
plete rules for submission and listing 
six prizes that will be awarded for the 
best manuscripts submitted. No read- 
ing or critical fees. All manuscripts 
will be promptly acknowledged. 

e e 

Address all manuscripts and inquiries to 

WILLARD KE Secretary 


THE GALLEON PRESS 


New York, N. Y. 








of Idaho extends to the Canadian border, and the 
panhandle of the State is a strip between Washing- 
ton and Montana. The artist cut off our panhandle. 

The State of Idaho had not one single designa- 
tion in it. We would like to see a map with The 
Caxton Printers on it, and down around Ririe, 
Idaho, it seems to us that Mr. Vardis Fisher 
might very well be designated. 

In the State of Montana, Grace Stone Coates, 
of Martinsdale, Montana, might very well take a 
place. We are bringing out a western story very 
soon—‘Ubet” by John Barrows, which is to be 
illustrated by a Montana cowboy, R. H. Hall. His 
work ranks very well with Charlie Russell or 
Remington. 

Maser S. Crore, 
Caxton Printers, 
Caldwell, Idaho. 





Dear Epitor: 

Aviation is a monthly devoted to the interests 
of the operators and users of airplanes and of the 
aeronautical industry. It is always in the market 
for clear factual stories of aeronautical develop- 
ments. The best opportunity for professional 
writers not connected with the aeronautical indus- 
try would be in reporting unusual activities at 
airports and on the part of local aircraft operators, 
including new ways of getting business and new 
ways of making business more profitable. 

Material of purely romantic or sensational in- 
terest is not desired, nor is fiction or poetry, but 
1,500 airports scattered over the country contain 
a great many potential aviation stories. Material 
should generally be illustrated with photographs. 

Payment, from $10 per page up, depending on 
quality and length. Payment at a higher rate on 
usable short items. Payment normally on publica- 
tion, unless that has to be long delayed, in which 
case check will be forwarded earlier. Aviation is 
published by the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, 330 West 42nd St., New York City. 

Epwarp P. Warner, Editor. 





Dear Epitor: 

Our experience with the readers of the Writ- 
ER’s Dicest has brought connections with the very 
best radio program writers. Also some very fine 
ideas from new writers which means a lot in 
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| Ger Tas *1°° Dictionar 
FREE 


with a one year subscription to WRIZTER’S DIGEST 


a 
© 
Here Are the Features 


Offered in this $1.00 
Webster's Dictionary: 


1. Cloth bound; gold 
stamped. 


2. 827 pages; clear, eas- 
ily read type. 

3. Size 7%x5%4. 

4. 35,000 words; each 


with a clear-cut com- 
plete definition. 

5. 5,000 newly coined 
words. 


6. All definitions are in 
synonym form. 


7. Pronunciation of each 
- word is given. 


8. Large appendix giv- 
ing foreign words, ta- 
bles, statistics of all 
kinds of odd end in- 


formation. 


9. Excellent for ready 
desk reference. 


10. Guaranteed exactly as 
represented; or 
money back. 


Writers who subscribe to WRITER’S 
DIGEST include many of the best 
known professional writers in Amer- 
ica. On our paid subscription stencils 
are names known the world over: 
Harold Bell Wright, Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs, Jim Tully, H. Bedford Jones 
an and hundreds of other “big name’”’ 
writers known wherever English is 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 














Enter my subscription to WRITER’S DIGEST for one year and send me FREE and 
POSTPAID one copy of Webster’s Dictionary. I enclose $2 payment in full. If not fully 
satisfied, I will return book and you will refund my money in full. 


PRM ese cn cass ssadsossuaddusvoceoncvencdoncesdotwennapsbugabawiies 
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eee next twelve issues 

of WRITER’S DIGEST 
will cover every phase of 
free lance writing from 
verse to novels, and from 
humor markets to fiction. 
No reliable market will be 
omitted. Articles by new 
contributors will be fea- 
tured each month. Every 
effort will be continued to 
be made to keep your 
WRITER’S DIGEST the 
most complete magazine 
for writers that it is possi- 


ble to produce. 


Your subscription on this offer permits 
you to become one of the alert active 
writers who keep abreast of new mar- 
kets, changing markets and new ideas 
by reading and studying WRITER’S 
DIGEST every month. 


read. Editors and publishers in every 
great publication house in North 
America receive WRITER’S DIGEST. 
Beginning writers and coming writers 
know the value of reading and study- 
ing the accurate market notes and 
detailed analytical markets that ap- 
pear in the Digest each month. Send 
YOUR subscription in today. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. 8. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 8 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


the literary business magazine 











year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


Volume XIV 


JUNE, 1934 No. 7 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should be 
sent two weeks before the 
change 1s to take effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPT will receive the 
careful attention of the edi- 
tor, but no responsibility is 
assumed in case of loss in 
mails. Stamped, self-sd- 
dressed envelope must be 
enclosed in all manuscript. 
Richard K. Abbott, Editor; 
Aron M. Mathieu, Business 
Manager; J. B. Edwards, 
Advertising Manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Manager. 


Entered as Second Class Mat- 
ter April 1, 1921, at the 
Post Office at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, under the Act of 
March 3rd, 1879. 





PE RI 2 ar Sscvacacecvetansnasereenoutessbisciasoiibensescoscessasveteopsedosncabreageon doeserin’ 
Your First Novel 
The Cannibals Have a Name for It.By Hamilton Craigie........ 19 
Selling Sunday School Stories....... By Omer Henry............0000+ 23 


New York Market Letter................. Harriet Bradfield andStaff 28 


Contents 














The Oldest 


Writers’ Service 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 
Agnes M. Reeve, Reader and Critic 


SCHEDULE OF CHARGES for reading of 
manuscript, full letter of criticism, and advice 
regarding markets: 


1,000 words or less................... $1.00 
1,000 to 2,000 words.................. 1.60 
2,000 to 3,000 words.................. 2.25 
3,000 to 4,000 words.................. 3.00 
4,000 to 5,000 words.................. 3.75 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Special rates for criticism, 

revision, marketing advice. 
THAT DEFT TOUCH that only our experi- 
ence enables us to give has reclaimed many a 
heretofore hopeless manuscript. Gratified cli- 
ents come back to us year after year for the 
expert criticism which turns rejections into 
acceptances—thus bringing checks. 


Bank and Clients’ References 
Send for Catalogue 


The Oldest Writers’ Service 
FRANKLIN _ - - OHIO 











00 K Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World 
War, Professions History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Short Stories and Verse (book-size collec- 
tions). Friendly reading free, and prompt de- 
cision. New writers particularly welcome. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, wags others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., D 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N, Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. 


Submit your own book MS—prose or verse 
—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
punctual printers, and book sales channels. 
Write first, if you prefer. 





Dorrance & Company, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 


Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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commercial radio programs. We had no idea of 
your large and able circulation. 

Aside from radio scripts that may be chosen by 
the Titan Production Company, Inc., for sustain- 
ing features, we need several scripts of every type 
for our files so salesmen may choose the proper 
feature for the advertiser who is seeking a radio 
program. 

Writers should send a copy of their script to 
be kept on file so it may be submitted at a mo- 
ment’s notice. This of course does not mean that 
a writer should not submit the same script to every 
possible market and take the first satisfactory 
offer. We do not exact any fee from writers but 
submit the script to advertisers and quote the price 
per script that the artist mentions. Every possible 
protection is given to writer’s scripts and ideas. 

All scripts should be properly timed and the 
first page should bear the number of characters, 
music necessary and sound effects which all go to 
make up the cost of production and price of each 
script. 

Our needs include: 1-2-5-12% and 25 minute 
programs of every type. It is well to remember 
that a local sponsor cannot afford a cast that is 
costly; while one covering a large territory with 
his products may expect to pay for a more elab- 
orate program. Also, that when writing for a 
local sponsor, writers should take into considera- 
tion the charges for music royalties. 

At present, five minute programs that can sell 
any product in an entertaining way, are in de- 
mand. There are several five minute dramas on 
the air that are selling all the way through yet 
doing so in a most entertaining fashion. 

The Titan Production Company, Inc., is in the 
recording or electrical transcription business only, 
manufacturing its own records and turning out a 
finished program from the script, voicing and re- 
cording to the finished record ready for shipping. 
No fees are charged to writers who must set their 
own prices. Should a sponsor choose a script on 
file in our office, for a flesh and blood broadcast 
only, Titan will be happy to sell the script without 
charge to the writer, All programs that pull event- 
ually go on electrical transcriptions to cover certain 
spots in the radio field. 

Lucu.LeE Burton, 
Continuity Editor. 





Dear Eprror: 

Our chief requirement from free lance script 
writers is good ideas. There are quite a few cap- 
able writers available to us, but good radio pro- 
gram ideas are relatively scarce. 

Vircit REITER, Jr., 
Scott Howe Bowen, Inc., 
400 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





Dear Epitor: 

I am doing a daily column of famous boners 
and mistakes for the Gruber Feature Service. I 
would like to add more material to my collection. 

If any of your readers have any famous boners 
on hand, if they will mail them to my address, I 
will give the item prompt consideration. Rates 
will be paid according to value and number. 
The minimum payment will be 2c a word. 

_ Maybe your readers would be interested in know- 
ing the type of boners I want. Well, in sports the 
wrestler who pinned himself, the baseball player 
who hit a homer and ran the wrong way, etc. 


PERSONALS 


No stationer, literary critic, typist, correspond- 
ence course, book or typewriter advertising ac- 
cepted by this column. Rate five cents per word. 
Payment in coin or stamps, must accompany ad- 
vertisement. WritEr’s Dicest box number given 
free and mail forwarded without charge. Your 
own address used if requested. Mail copy JuNE 
13th or before to catch JuLy issue. 








WANTED—To buy a cheap, used printing pases. Give 
price. Howard C. Richardson, Reeder, D. 





LEARN about money-making opportunities in contest- 
ing. Booklet of condensed, Si instructions for 
25c. Box 53, Taylorsville, 


EDITOR—tTrade journal, available; 33, seven years 
connection with A-1 a ms —— in New York. Edi- 
torial, re-write, e-up. Highly recommended. 
Irving Sherman, 1341 Harrod Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 


WRITER—24, adventurer (Africa, Spain), pennyless! 
Must consider proposition, or—. Box J-1. 


ay ge and practical advice, any subject; 
$1. M. S. Lawrence, 458 Erie Bldg., Cleveland, 
og 
WANT correspondents and collaboration with success- 
ful and honest writers of either sex. Background of 
teaching and office work. Bertie Barnett, Pateet, 
Texas. o_o 
INFORMATION—Superstitions, habits, customs, music, 
etc., of West Virginia mountaineers. Write Box J-2. 








HOLLYWOOD—Fiction stories and articles on Hol- 
lywood and the movies always attract editorial 
attention. Can supply any type information or 
data. Eleven years contact with studios. Reasonable 
rates. Whitney Williams, Box 427, Hollywood, Calif. 


ASTROLOGY AIDS! — Extensive reading, including 
year’s forecast, $2. Send birth date, month, year, 
place; hour if known. Inquiries welcomed. Box J-3. 





WOMAN writer desires correspondents. Box J-4. 





FOUR beautiful songs, $1.00, or five for $1.15 rt 
paid. “Songs,” 101 Homer Avenue, Cortland, N. 


THEATRICAL advertising man, artist and writer de- 
sires new and interesting friends. Age 38. Will 
correspond with Progressive men and women who 
are walking the rim of the world. Box J-5. 


GOIN’ PLACES!— Must eliminate luggage. Have 
$10.00 plot device, and a number of good books on 
fiction writing for the beginner. Will sacrifice plot 
device, or any book at one-half price. Wilford 
Moore, Lamont, Oklahoma. 


MUSIC TO YOUR WORDS, $1 COMPLETE. Limited 
time only. No schemes. "High grade work. Profes- 
sional songwriters. Box 42, Sausalito, California. 








WANTED—Popular Fiction Institute’s Fiction Course 
or Eugene Clancy’s lectures on Westerns. R. E. 
Mills, 810 Hyde Park Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


N. Y. NEWSPAPERMAN, Colored, will consider pro- 
fessional collaboration on novel of Harlem; fifty- 
fifty basis. Have highly dramatic material. Box J-6. 


WRITERS! Join our live-wire O. K. ASSOCIATES 
CLUB, today! Practically all subjects. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Membership, $1. Trial membership, 
25c. George Andrew Kremer, Granite City, Illinois. 











“HOW I WRITE ’EM”—Helpful little treatise on writ- 
ing and selling Greeting Card Sentiments. I have 
written and sold hundreds. “How I Write ’Em” tells 
YOU how in detail. Shows how to build sentiment 
out of mere word or phrase. Price $1.00. June 
Yahraus, 688 Columbia Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


WRITERS OF SEA STORIES, Ahoy! Learn about the 
sea and ships from a sailor, then write. Reasonable. 
Particulars for stamp. Chas. M. Boone, 2402 G, Gal- 
veston, Texas. 


(Continued to page 11) 
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Inside Story.. No. 2 


A. C., a young Philadel- 
phia newspaper worker, 
had been trying to break 
into the writing game. 
One day, when he was in 
New York, he stopped in 
at our office, and his visit 
was the beginning of a 
very profitable associa- 
tion. We sold his first two 
stories to two magazines which had not at that 
time even appeared on the stands, and now he 
is comfortably supporting his family, which is 
rather large, through his writing alone. 

This is an example of many, many stories we 
can tell you about what we have done for our 
clients—the real reason why we have so many 
satisfied writers who remain with us year after 
year. Why can't we write an inside story about 
YOU? We are not magicians—but if you 
show any promise it is a pretty sure thing we 
can make money for you. 

The first week in May, to give you a glimpse 
of another inside story, we signed up a client 
who had not sold in years for 25,000 words a 
month for three periodicals. In April we placed 
four first novels by four new clients, and three 
novels by professional writers, in addition to our 
usual large quota of stories and articles—aggre- 
gating $3,000 in sales for our clients in April. 
Our authors reach regularly most paying mar- 
kets ranging from slicks to pulps. 

S. S., for whom we have just sold a story 
to a slick magazine, writes us: “First, you told 
me how to revise THE WINGS OF ANGELS. 
Then you went out and sold it for me. Many, 
many thanks for the stunning ‘double play.'" 
So many sales have resulted from manuscripts 
revised as we suggested, that you may resub- 
mit free—always. 

We don't like to indulge in ballyhoo, prefer- 
ring to let facts speak for themselves. Writers 
find we can take care of matters they cannot 
possibly handle alone, since ours is NOT a one- 
man agency, and we thus maintain contacts 
with all fields of publishing. 

From our 10% sales commission, American 
or foreign, we refund your NOMINAL INI- 
TIAL FEES: On all stories, articles and books, 
$1 for each 3,000 words up to 60,000; over 
60,000, $20 for any length. Poems, 50c each. 
These fees—all you ever pay—cover the ex- 
haustive criticism and marketing service upon 
which our international agency has established 
its reputation. 


International Publishing 


a 
Service Co. 
307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 














Leutze’s famous picture of Washington crossing 
the Delaware with the stars and stripes fluttering 
in the wind is a boner; no flag was adopted until a 
year later. Anything along these lines: a radio 
announcer’s serious mistake, a hoax, a wrong 
battle campaign. Every and any kind of boner is 
desired and will be well paid for. 
IrvING WALLACE, 
6103 18th Avenue, 
Kenosha, Wis. 





Dear Epitor: 

We publish a monthly house organ, called “Your 
Flower Shop,’ and we would like to have addi- 
tional articles for our periodical. 

We are interested in articles anywhere from 100 
to 500 words dealing with the retail florists, show- 
ing new methods of merchandising flowers, or 
some new practical plans that will help them in- 
crease their business. We are also interested in 
photographs of special floral arrangements or 
flower shop interiors, or other news and articles 
pertaining to the retail florist business, 

For these articles and photographs we pay from 
one to three cents per word, and from $2.00 to 
$5.00 for good photographs. 

R. M. Kocu, 
2112-20 Pennsylvania St., 
Evansville, Ind. 





Dear Eprror: 

It is a compliment to WriTER’s DiceEst that this 
syndicate has received so many submissions of 
material of all sorts in which Writer’s DicEst is 
mentioned. 

For the next several months we will be off the 
market as we are over-bought. 

We appreciate the co-operation that you have 
given to us in the past, and allow us to wish you 
continued success. 

Managing Editor, 
United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 





Dear Eptror: 

While this writer was engaged in legal business 
in South Carolina, it was his good fortune to be 
associated on a case with Octavus Cohen, Sr. This 
veteran of many a hard-fought legal battle on his 
native hearths or rather swamps, invited me into his 
little office at Moncks Corner, S. C. 

As we went up the unpainted outside stairway, 
a faded sign, bearing the legend “Octavus Roy 
Cohen, Atty-At-Law,” attracted my attention. “Old 
Octy” as the elder Cohen was affectionately known, 
sighted and said, “Roy would have made a great 
lawyer, had he only stayed on with me.” He then 
showed me the old Smith Premier typewriter on 
which Roy picked out his first literary attempts, 
when he should have been making briefs for Octy. 

J. Watton CHEESBOROUGH, 
214 Flatiron Bldg., Asheville, N. C. 








Dear Epirtor: 

At the present time we are in the market for 
the following material : 

The Shadow Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y., John L. Nanovic, Editor. The 
outstanding detective magazine of the day furnish- 
ing a wide-open market, especially for new and 
unknown authors, for a detective story paced for 
the modern reader. Detectives or police officers 
may be the heroes; the villain must always be a 
crook. Our pages do not cater to the criminal ; 
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do not show how crime is done, but how it is un- 
covered. We keep away from crooked police offi- 
cials or detectives; are not interested in stories of 
gangsters. What we want are stories of clever 
detective work done by officials who are not afraid 
to risk their lives in the performance of their 
duties. Lengths should not exceed 6,000 words, 
and can start from as low as 1,500 words. 

Nick Carter Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y., John L. Nanovic, Editor. Wants 
detective short stories up to 6,000 words making 
a detective the outstanding hero. Avoid sympathy 
for the criminal. Keep the action fast and clear, 
and have the detective show some real accomplish- 
ment before he catches the crook. 

Doc Savage Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y., John L. Nanovic, Editor. Wants 
thrilling, action-packed adventure stories not ex- 
ceeding 6,000 words. Prefers American heroes, 
though action can be planted anywhere in the 





OVER 5,000 WRITERS * 
in the past year 
rofited by Jack Woodford'’s famous 
oat on writing and selling— 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


oo writer must have it."—Writer's Digest. 
ostpaid, cash or C. O. D., or send for 
. ¢° escriptive circular. 
Carlyle House, Publishers 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 


*Frederick Shirleigh, one of the first purchasers of 
TRIAL AND ERROR, sold seven stories to the same 
magazine in April. 








PHOTO-MARKETS, By John P. Lyons 


A directory listing 1200 markets for pho- 


world. The element of individual conflict, of the 
hero overcoming great obstacles to win, is always . . Pon “ 
desired, and action should never be subjugated to pe oe tee rl ig 8 Ferg Mg 
atmosphere. Let the action itself create the at- Sbe. secteald, Sesesieties deudier te. 
mosphere. 10W, free. Postal inquiry brings it. 


Pete Rice Magasine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
. Cie MY to cawin ‘Editar’ Use, | AUTHORS SHOP, Bex 28, Baltimore, Md. 


York City, N. Y., John L. Nanovic, Editor. Uses 
WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


2,000-6,000 word stories of the West, both old- 
HEALY’S CONTEST B lists the “eream’”’ of eon- 


time and modern, with action predominating. The 
stories can cover almost anything so long as the 
ULLETIN 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, ete. Also win- 


atmosphere gives a good western impression, and 
the story leaves the reader with a pleasant thought 
ning entries and articles to help YOU win! 
SPECIAL—subacription now HALF PRICE—only $1 per year. 


of a story worth while. 
Latest copy 20 cents—none free. Order yours NOW! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Street & SMITH. 





Dear Eprror: 

Your market tips have been so timely that they 
enabled me to sell 330 articles and six short stories 
to different magazines in the past three years. 

I think you must admit that this is quite a 
record when you take into consideration the fact 
that for the past eight months I have been lying 
on my back in a hospital. 

But the best of regulated families will make 
mistakes, as a manuscript I sent to Wild West 
Stories and Complete Novel Magazine at the ad- 








SECOND ROUND! 


When Jack Woodford's 
sensational book, TRIAL 
AND ERROR, burst on 
the academic inertia of 
the writing world, writers 


dress you listed in your April issue, has been re- Yaga —. in 
turned with the caption, “not at address given.” Poa — 6S eee 
rankness, and chorused 


IvaAN J. STRETTEN, 
Detroit, Michigan. 





in praise of its practical 
help. Now Woodford's 











Correct addresses follow: WILD WEST COMPLETE 
NOVEL—Teck pagar ans C.. 30m St. N. ¥. C. 
WESTERN NOVEL AND SHORT STORIES—News- 
stand Me tagg 305 Broadway, N. Y. COMPLETE 
WESTERN BOOK—Newsstand Pibucutions. 305 Broad- 
way, N. Y.—Ed. 





Dear Epiror: 

I do not consider myself a professional writer, 
although I have written seventeen books, which, 
outside of “Three Acres and Liberty,” have had 
a sale of approximately two hundred thousand 
copies. 

I write you this because I think there must be 
a good many who usually do just as I do with 
your inspiring magazine. I mark various things 
to do, places to which to send manuscripts, those 
who should be written to and so on and turn down 
the corners and then—lay it aside. In most cases 
that is all the tangible result of the readings. 

Since I began to write, I have sold quite a num- 
ber of pieces to magazines but—I have charge of 
a large estate and have no definite time to give to 





new aid to writers is bringing a second round 
of cheers (see illustration—picture of a cheer 
bursting). This new aid is a series of assign- 
ments entitled SUPERVISED STORY WRITING, 
and is based on TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Every month beginning writers who took up SUPER- 
VISED STORY WRITING are being transformed into 
selling writers—because they find that SUPERVISED 
STORY WRITING, which has all the frankness and 
commercial honesty of TRIAL AND ERROR, is the 
shortest and simplest method to commercial ‘sales. It 
will pay you to find out what this new series of as- 
signments can do for you. 


Carlple Bouse, publishers, 

307 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 
Please send me free information about SUPERVISED 

STORY WRITING. 


Name 





Address 
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FREE TO WRITERS.... 

Instruction Book on 

TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
* 


Write to Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Co., 
342 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y., for 
your free copy of 
ACCURATE TOUCH TYPING, 
Simply say you saw 


this ad in WRITERS 
DIGEST. 

* 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT 


FISHER COMPANY Sales 
& Service Everywhere 








BOOKS WANTED 


We are constantly in the market for new books. A 
complete book manufacturing plant, Sales Service, 
Editorial Staff available. Copyright Service for Short 
Material. Send stamp for free descriptive booklet. 


WETZEL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Established 20 Years 


Dept. 22, 336 S. Broadway Los Angeles 








PULLING AND PUSHING TOGETHER 
WE REACH THE TOP! 


“T have spent many hours 
of study on your first lesson 
and have deeply enjoyed it.” 

“T can think of no teaching 
more individualized and prof- 
itable than that offered in 
your lessons.” 

THE HOWARD SNYDER 
z COURSE OF STUDY IN 
CREATIVE SHORT FICTION WRITING offers 
highly individualized and exhaustive teaching at one 
dollar per lesson plus a trifle in postage on the work. 
Learn to earn, write to sell. Know what to write, 
how to write it and where to sell it. Develop your 
latent talent. Send for free circular. 

FREE test of your ability in fiction writing. In 
order that I may discover talent that can be developed 
into money-making ability and in order that I may 
find suitable material for my sales list I read manu- 
scripts without cost and offer free judgment of your 
commercial possibilities. Send in any of your work 
at once, short story or book length, with self-addressed 
and stamped envelope. This does not obligate you to 
me in any way. Detailed revision, directions for re- 
writing manuscripts, and typing not free. If your work 
is salable I tell you so and offer my sales service. If 
work is not ready for editorial rounds I offer revision 
and detailed directions for rewriting at very reasonable 
terms. 








Howard Snyder 


Pickens Mississippi 











writing for pay, besides which I have always 
loaded everything I have written with the proposal 
to take what the land would rent for instead of 
all taxes, as propounded by Henry George. 

Now my suggestion is that you might suggest 
to your readers that anybody who wants success 
and who has any other occupation will be obliged 
to devote a certain specified time every day, or per- 
iodically, to his performance in getting up and 
sending away whatever he has that he thinks 
might be sold.* Otherwise, the dust and the files 
will swallow them up. 

Bo.ton HALL, 
17 West 28th St., 

*100% right!—Ed. 


New York. 





Dear Epirtor: 

The American Boy is ready to increase its in- 
ventory somewhat, and I’m wondering if you 
would care to acquaint your readers with the fact. 
We have bought a good many things from your 
able readers. 

We want good short fiction of 4,500 or under. 
Especial need—stories with western, mystery, small 
town, farm, science, sports and ‘detective back- 
ground. Good plots and brisk movement are essen- 
tial. No love interest. The American Boy appeals 
to older high school boys and younger college men. 
Consequently, its story heroes must be eighteen 
or older. Do not “write down.” The American 
Boy pays 2c a word and up, on acceptance; it cus- 
tomarily decides within four days after a manu- 
script arrives. At present The American Boy does 
not need serials. It is interested, however, in very 
short filler articles of definite appeal to boys, pref- 
erably with good photographs. 

Georce F. Pierrot, Man. Editor, 
The American Boy, 
7430 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 





Dear Epiror: 

We announce a short story prize contest ending 
September 1, 1934; first prize, $50; second prize, 
$25. 

The special requirement is that the Christmas 
Seal (the little red and black anti-tuberculosis 
seal) must be woven into the story which should 
have a romantic element. There should be char- 
acter growth. Don’t drag in the use of the seal 
and thus ruin the spontaneity of the story. Avoid 
a depressing story. 

For further details request a May copy of our 
magazine by postcard. 

ELIzaABeTH COLE, 
Journal of Outdoor Life, 


50 West 50th St., N. Y. C. 





Dear Epirtor: 

We are in the market for features and shorts on 
selling. We are not particularly interested in in- 
spirational narratives, but want common sense ar- 
ticles written in an easy-to-read style, on how to 
sell and selling experiences. We prefer articles of 
about 1,000 words in length, tho’ we use the longer 
features if they are desirable. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance at a varied rate depending upon how 
much the article appeals to us and the current 
market. In no case however, do we pay less than 
one-half cent per word. Photographs are used. 

Saes SLANTS, 
KennetH Kina, Editor, 
210 South Clark St., Chicago, II. 
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PERSONALS 
(Continued from page 9) 


AMBITIOUS CUB REPORTER—19, desires job with 
daily or weekly, in or near Chicago. Trained in lit- 
ey and mechanical departments. Low salary. 

ox 17. 





WRITERS, make your own ink. My ink powder will 
make the best Fo untain Pen ink. Color: blue-black. 
ot size, 30c; quart, 50c. H. W. Close, Edgerton, 

io. 





MAIL BOX EMPTY? Join The Mixers. Stamp ap- 
omens. Georgia Smith, 5452 Second, Detroit, 
ich. 





WANT camera users who can take good snaps. 
Also photos of amusing epitaphs on tombstones. 
W. P. Bethel, 166 W. Van Buren, Chicago, Ills. 


TWO ROOM apartment. Central yet quiet. Counting 
ae to Boston, near Cape Cod. Rent reasonable. 
ox 18. 





WRITERS — Quiet retreat, bluegrass country home, 
modern conveniences, large grounds, interesting lo- 
cality—room, board, $10.00 week. Saddle horses, 
golf. Box J-13. 


RETIRED DETECTIVE (formerly assistant manager 
William J. Burns International Detective Agency, 
Tenn., vice president International Association for 
Criminal Investigation Fingerprint Expert), spent 
best part of life making criminal investigations. Will 
furnish skeleton of detective stories for writers to 
build into fiction . . . $1.00. Murder, burglarly, con- 
fidence game, pickpocket, diamond robbery, insur- 
ance grafters. State which. Send cash and three 
cent postage first letter. Park Summers, 333 Curry 
Street, West Plains, Missouri. 


WANTED—Associate Poetry Editor for an established 
magazine of Art, Music and Literature. Address, 
“Hilltop,” High Springs, Florida. 





LIFE! In small town newspapers. Local color. Plots 
galore! Ten different papers, two-bits. Box J-12. 


AMBITIOUS young writer desires part-time employ- 
ment, preferably outdoors. Box J-14. 


CORRESPONDENTS wanted to cooperate with the 
Life Planning Association. Free particulars. Write 
LPA Secretary, 13 Pilling Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


YOUNG Honolulu man, Island born, wants interesting 
correspondents. Reply guaranteed. Box 


CARTOON IDEAS. HUMOROUS CAPTIONS. LET ME 
DO YOUR THINKING. A. C. Milligan, 2905 Rosalie, 
Houston, Texas. 





FINISH that book in old St. Augustine this summer. 
Seven room furnished house on the water. Three 
bed rooms, two bath rooms. Box J-8. 


WRITER DESIRES acquaintance of woman _ writer 
living near San Francisco. Box J-9. 





IF THERE is such an animal as an intellectual in the 
Ozarks (or Middlewest) would like to hear from it. 
Julie, Box J-10 


PLOTS—Any type. “Thumbnail” Plot outlines, 25c; 
Shorts, $1.00; Short-shorts, $1.00; Novelettes, $4.00; 
Novels, $7.00 up. Work guaranteed. A. Pellin, 
1035 Knowlton Street, Rockford, Illinois. 


LYRICS to your music, $2.00. Send lead sheet. 
me tg Cassioppi, 1110 Ferguson Street, Rockford, 
inois. 


ILLUSTRATIONS! One figure, $1.50. Each additional 
figure, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. H. O. Ihrke, 
1311 Jackson Street, Rockford, Illinois. 


WOMAN Sense Ai tat GRADUATE oy ey EX- 
PERIENCE. WANTS JOB ON PAPER OR MAGA- 
ZINE ANY WHERE. Charlotte Pieper, ooek Bevis 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WRITERS FRIENDSHIP EXC: EXCHANGE—We are mak- 
ing up a staff, to commence a small magazine. If 
you can write interestingly, won’t you join us? Write 
for particulars to Box J-11. 








Writers’ Conference 


in the Rocky Mountains 
JULY 23—AUGUST 10 


Three weeks’ training courses in Short 
Story Writing, Novel Writing, and Article 
Writing. One week seminar in Poetry 
Writing. 

Lectures and Writers’ Forum meetings. 
Staff 

WILLIAM REITZEL 





EDWARD DAVISON 
MIGNON BAKER WILLIAM JOHN 
NORMAN HAPGOOD WILLA ROBERTS 
BLANCHE Y. McNEAL 
MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 


Bulletin ready now. Address: 


WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
University of Colorado 
Boulder - : - - Colorado 











24TH SUMMER SEASON 
HOLBROOK WRITERS’ COLONY 


June to October, 1934 

Choice of 3 Divisions: 1, North Shore, Lake Superior (limit 11 
members); 2, Rocky Mountains near Glacier Park (limit 21 mem- 
bers); 3, Dude Ranches, Buffalo Bill country, Wyo. Expense ranges 
from $40 a month according to requirements. For details 
as to Colony arrangements and year-round results secured by Hol- 
brook Writer’s Council In planning, shaping and selling manu- 
scripts—novels, plays, short stories, articles—address Miss Estelle 
Holbrook, Plaza Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn, 


WANTED 
SHORT STORY WRITERS 


in need of CRITICISM ... SALES SERVICE . 
COLLABORATION . . . INSTRUCTION 


Demey servten the chest ctuy writer needs is offered by the only 
ort story specialists in the yl 

py Ay oy that you Pe yp 
inclose our slight reading fee of Psi. “ir it o- = e sold 
we will sell it; (10% commission, payable after sale) t ts 
not salable we will tell you why and how te ~ 4% it. No fur- 
ther charges op this service 

If you need collaboration nt instruction write for our uni 
plan in which you PAY US WITH STORIES for our help. We 
are glad to send names and sddresses of writers we have helped. 


Established in 1928 . . . Chamber of Commerce reference. 


HORT STORY WRITER 


Cape Girardeau Missouri 

















WE WANT ORIGINAL 


ONE ACT PLAYS 


AND THREE ACT PLAYS ON 
ROYALTY BASIS 


We have direct contact with schools, 


churches and community theatre groups 
everywhere and need good material. 


Frederick B. Ingram 
Productions, Inc. 


Gansert Bidg. Rock Island, Illinois 
Better Plays and Manuscripts since 1919 
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~ 
eck ror Is enciose oe 
| FOLLY 
% tears Keating 
VU 
ELLEN DANA, who had never sold a line of fiction, = 
read these words in one of my letters during April. Jt : 
covered the first story she had sent me—sold for $250.00, 
In acknowledgment, she says: “Thanks to your knowl- HE KILLINGS 
edge of the market, I seem to have been spared all ¥ “he CARTER CAVE j 
the early disappointments of beginning authors. To gd > 
think that my very first story should sell so soon. The Clients’ 
criticisms and suggestions you have given make me feel a. . 
atte ; > S . : _» rs 
BLLEN DANA better equipped to start a new one immediately. yom 
Cincinnati, O. . . . 
. SARA S. KING is another beginner who received 
my check covering her 
first sale during April. 
“Within a short time un- 
der your guidance I have Smooth 
learned more of market Paper 
suitability than in years Appear- 
. ances 
of trying to crash the x 
magazines alone. Your aT 
SARA 8. KING check is conclusive evi- 
Waycross, Ga. dence of that,” she says. 
Typical examples, these, of the results I am 
regularly obtaining for new writers who come 
to me with their writing and selling problems. 
The writers whose magazine stories and books All- 
you see reproduced here didn’t simply WISH for Fiction 
success—nor blindly attempt to storm markets Serial 
whose requirements they didn’t understand. They erials - 
employed the assistance of an agent in daily per- and 
sonal — with ee New York  —~ and from Feature ~ 
thorough, sympathetic, practical advice were = 
shown exactly how to make their material suitable Novels TWICE A 
for actively buying markets. BRIDE 
Space permits me to display but a few of my Yu 
clients’ successes in each of these monthly an- 
nouncements. But, working with accurate, up-to- 
the-minute inside information on market needs my 
clients, almost all of whom were beginners when 
they started with me, are each month cashing 
thousands of dollars’ worth of my checks covering 
their magazine fiction, articles and bocks. 
IT WILL PAY YOU iain J» OD 
to Eye send es + a personal professional belp "e + @ \ 
with your individual writing problems. Consider a= Feathered DOOM ,) 
your wasted time, effort and postage in unguided u watt bd eatherec o 
production and haphazard submission—and balance <5 RE Qu I 
it against the negligible reading fee of $2.00 on a. 
manuscripts up to 4,000 words, and 50c per thou- 
sand if longer, that I charge. Books: 30-60,000 4 
words, $15.00; 61-80,000, $17.50; 81-100,000, . : . : ovely Re 
$20.00. Commission on American sales is 10%; % h(i ‘ AIDEN INAS 
on foreign sales, 15%. Reading fees are waived a = M s fa 
when we sell $1,000 worth of your work. Sie ——* DISTRES i } 
SEND ME YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TODAY. OF) YY AD 
I will promptly and candidly tell you whether they : ‘ ¢ ; 
have a chance. If they are salable, I will im- Short J 
mediately recommend them to the right editors; Stories 
if they can be made salable, I’ll show you how 
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Your First Novel 


By Carv BERNARD OGILVIE 


“I live to write and write to live.’”—RocErs. 


O make a survey is comparatively 
easy, but to make an analysis is 
dangerous. So that you may apply 
what I have learned to your own problems | 


shun the pretentious robe of “analyzer” for 
the humble cloak of a reporter. 


I sent a questionnaire to sixteen publish- 
ers whose books I found in lending libraries. 
I attempted to get answers to questions 
readers of WRritTer’s Dicest might ask. 
Boiled down, my major questions were in 
effect : 


“What chance has the known magazine 
writer of selling a first novel manuscript? 
Are sexy novels dead or still palpitating? 
What types of stories do you prefer, etc?” 


I confined my questionnaire to the so- 
called lending library novel field. 


I had read that almost every publisher 
avows that his mission in life is to discover 
new writers; that some reluctantly admit 
they will publish a first novel providing it is 
“one of distinction and beauty, exceptional 
merit and underlying significance of motif,” 
which is a ritualistic sentence publishers 
created to shut up interviewers. 
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HAT chance have we professionals— 

contributors to the pulp and slick 
magazines who have endured spasms of en- 
thusiasm, dried our tears on rejection slips, 
had our swaddling clothes put on by Old 
Man Formula, and finally had achieved suf- 
ficient proficiency to get checks steadily from 
the magazines? And what kind of books are 
wanted for “the circulating library field.” 


The publishers answered. Most of them 
regard lending libraries as incidental sales 
and not as a field in itself. Well, let some 
of the publishers speak for themselves: 


Sears Publishing Co., 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, spoke straight from the shoulder with 
sound advice for all writers: 

“,.. a person who wants to write should 
write what is in his mind, doing it to the best 
of his ability without the slightest regard for 
any particular market, periodical, publisher, or 
anyone else. If he hits the publisher’s taste he 
will attract attention. If he does not, he will 
not.” 

Read that over again. It sounds sensible 


for a novelist. 


Isidore Schneider of The Macaulay Co., 
381 Fourth Avenue, warmed my heart by 


replying: 
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“Writing circulating library novels may be 
regarded as a stepping stone to the popular or 
distinctive novel . . . it provides the author with 
training in character drawing, and plot con- 
struction which will serve him when he attempts 
a serious and distinctive work of fiction. 

“We are interested in every type of fiction 
that succeeds in its intention—a mystery thriller 
if it thrills, a light romance novel if it enter- 
tains; a piece of serious fiction if it is soundly 
constructed and is psychologically true, In sex 
novels we want what is very hard to get—in- 
teresting and, if possible, unusual sex situations 
that are not overplayed, and where there is no 
suggestion that the author is insincere. 

“Two examples of recent sex fiction are: 
“Hagar’s Child,’ by Grace Naismith, based on 
the unusual theme of a woman bearing a child 
for a childless couple; and “The Guinea Pig 
Turns,” by Lewis Graham, an expose novel 
dealing with cosmetics fraud.” 


H. W. Stokes’, of Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., 443 Fourth Avenue, comments are en- 
couraging and point to a possible pitfall: 


“The ‘established writer,’ as you define him, 
has chance of marketing his first novel via the 
circulating library field. Also I believe that 
securing a public through the lending library 
will help any author in his general work. Dis- 
tinctive novels are, of course, handled by such 
libraries and since it is one of the aims of 
practically every author to establish a wide 
audience, the lending library field is by no 
means to be disregarded. 

“On the other hand, an author who aims to 
do serious work does run a risk, if he pro- 
duces a number of popular trade successes of 
the lending library type, of establising a de- 
mand for a particular kind of work and of 
securing smaller sales if the booksellers are dis- 
appointed by what they consider a change in 
his type of writing. 

“As far as the sex or love novel goes an 
author must be rather more distinctive in the 
field if he is to have as much success as would 
have been the case two or three years ago. Our 
attitude toward the sex or love novel is that 
we have no objections to the type per se, pro- 
vided it is done with honest literary intent. 

“We have no formal requirements: the main 
thing we are seeking is literary merit and work 
that can be developed and promoted to such an 
extent that it will receive the widest possible 
hearing ... Writers should avoid what does not 
interest them. They should not write a book 
to pattern because they think the pattern is a 
success. 


Two of the firm’s representative novels 
are: “L’A ffaire Jones,” which is the January 
selection of the Literary Guild, and “Ridge- 
ways.” Both of these are first novels and 
successful. 

Alfred H. King, Inc., 482 Fourth Ave- 
nue, is in favor of American life books: 


“You may know that recently this house de- 
clared in favor of novels of a more serious 
nature: books embracing some phase of con- 
temporary life, (we are doing this Spring “Tin 


Soldiers’—a study of life at West Point) ; 
sages of American life which have their roots 
two and three generations back. “Treeless Eden,” 
by Francine Findley, an epic of California life 
dating from post-goldrush days until the pres- 
ent; and “The Last Pioneers,’ by Melvin Levy, 
which traces the rise of a boom city of the 
Northwest and shows the three men who were 
the brains behind its rise, are two cf our Spring 
leaders. 

“The established writer in marketing his first 
novel manuscript in the circulating library pub- 
lishing field has as good a chance now as ever. 
Don’t confuse the magazine field—particularly 
the pulps—with the book publishing field. Both 
enjoy distinct types of audiences. Even an es- 
tablished writer with the slicks usually makes 
little impression with the circulating library 
clientele. 

“No I don’t think the sensational or risqué 
novel is particularly wanted. There is a mar- 
ket for that type of story, true enough, but 
it is generally small. 

“Publishers are people, and they will under- 
take those books which interest them because 
they are good, and because they will have a 
market. Sometimes because of the latter rea- 
son alone, but publishing, after all—like writ- 
ing—is a business.” 


OR a moment let us inquire of an auth- 
ors’ representative, who is constantly in 
close touch with magazine and book publish- 


ing markets — Lurton Blassingame, who 
says: 

“Some publishers, having made unfortunate 
selections of the manuscripts published recently, 
believe that the vogue of the sex novel is pass- 
ing. This, in my opinion, is a mistake, as the 
sales of other sex novels which have anything 
at all fresh or different in treatment or plot to 
recommend them testify. The same statement 
was made when Hemmingway, after writing 
“The Sun Also Rises,’ wrote “Farewell to 
Arms”: a number of publishers then believed 
the trend was “back to romance.” The truth is 
that while the introduction of a little sex won't 
make a success of a poor book, sex is so basi- 
cally fundamental to life that the writer who 
uses it judiciously in any interesting story will 
have a commercially profitable public for as 
many years as he has any right to plan ahead.’ 
William Godwin, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, 

is interested in “good fiction on any subject 
by any author” and is one of the few pub- 
lishers that welcome a synopsis and will help 
promising authors along. Sam Curl of this 
firm writes: 

“We are particularly interested in light, en- 
tertaining fiction in which sex interest is dom- 
inant. The sex, however, should be handled 
wholesomely, entertaining and not crudely. Like 
all other publishers, we are naturally very care- 
ful in our selection of first novels and a new 
author must have something original and out- 
standing. We are always glad to give our re- 
action to a synopsis when accompanied by sev- 
eral chapters of a book and, if we feel it is in 
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our field, to make constructive suggestions to 
the author.” 


Greenberg, Publisher, 449 Fourth Avenue, 
believes writing for the lending library is 
specialized work. 


“Writing a so-called circulating library novel 
is excellent experience for the writer anxious 
to break into the novel field and very often a 
novel written with a view to a circulating li- 
brary sale emerges into a regular trade book 
of importance. The subject preferred by the 
circulating libraries is of sensational nature, 
but there is, at present time, also a great de- 
mand for westerns and clean sentimental love 
stories.” 

Carlyle House, 307 Fifth Avenue, com- 
ments are much along the same line and 
gives we tormentors of typewriters several 
bright rays of hope. A recent publication of 
this firm is “Five Fatal Days,’ by Jack 
Woodford, an unusual murder mystery. Mr. 
Levine says: 

“We believe emphatically that an established 
writer has an excellent chance of breaking into 
the circulating library field and that the work 
will act as a stepping stone to better books. This 
has happened quite often as far as we know. 
Since, also, the circulating library novel is very 
much like the commercial short story, or nov- 
elette, the established writer will feel quite at 
home in the circulating library field. 

“Just as pulp paper experience helps to build 
writers for the slick magazines, so does circu- 
lating library experience help to build writers 
for the regular novel field. This does not mean 
that the circulating library book is mere hack, 
but that it is the easiest sort of novel to sell. 

“At the present time we are interested in 
circulating library novels with a very strong 
sex interest—sex books which are as frank as 
the author can possibly make them. The mar- 
ket for this sort of book seems to be bigger 
than the other. We have scheduled for next fall 
a book of this type by Carl Addison, a very 
sexy novel dealing with the adventures of a 
young married set who live very free lives in- 
deed. 

“The setting of stories should usually be 
American, and the characters should be types 
the readers can recognize as being very familiar 
to them. Usually it is much better for a fem- 
inine character to be the central figure in the 
sex novel, particularly since girls and women 
are the greatest readers of this type of book. 
We welcome inqueries by all means, and we 
have no objection to a synopsis.” 


H. E. Maule, associate editor of Double- 
day Doran & Co., Garden City, L. I., N. Y., 
gives a rather complete outline of the ques- 
tions this article deals with from the writer’s 
point of view, the publisher’s and that of 
the trade as well: 


“I think you are approaching the matter from 
the wrong angle when you think of publishing 
for the lending library field as excluding pub- 
lishing for the regular trade. 
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“We publish a good many books which we 
know will have their best sale through the 
lending libraries, but our attitude to them and 
our standard of acceptance is that they should 
be books of merit for either outright sale 
through the general trade or sale through the 
lending libraries. We require that a book meas- 
ure up both in quality and in commercial po- 
tentiality to both fields. 

“This, therefore, answers your question as to 
the chances that the established writer has in 
marketing his first novel. However, the book 
publisher must to some extent, be guided by 
the point of view of the bookseller whose defi- 
nition of an established writer is someone whose 
work is known in the book trade, and unfor- 
tunately, a great many booksellers ignore the 
existence of magazines. Our answer to this, as 
publishers, lies entirely in the intrinsic merit 
of the book and is potentiality of sale. 

“The young writer, whether he is known in 
the book trade or not, has every chance in the 
world with this house. We have a large list of 
important writers but we are keenly alive to 
the necessity of constantly bringing new blood 
to our list, and every season we introduce first 
novels. Nor do we care where these writers 
come from, whether they have served their ap- 
prenticeship in the pulp or other fields. The 
type of book that sells best through the lending 
libraries is popular fiction of whatever sort.” 


Now, fellow toilers, you have a futuristic 
painting of what publishers are looking for 
and know that if you have that intrinsic 
thing commonly called “stuff” you’re on the 
make. Who knows, you might write that 
story of yours so well, develope its char- 
acters so deftly that, while you might aim 
for a popular lending library sale, you'll 
zoom right into the stratosphere of having 
produced a novel of distinction. 

Perhaps an insight to the attitude of a 
successful writer and her attitude towards 
the novels she writes of modern people might 
help us. Faith Baldwin whose stories are 
serialized in the better popular magazines, 
author of “Innocent Bystander,” “Love’s A 
Puzzle,” and many others, appeals to women 
readers with their problems. She says: 

“T believe that the majority of lending li- 
brary patronizers are women—young and old, 
housewives and job holders. The light love 
story interests them, especially those stories 
which, in some measure, propound a problem 
near their own hearts and lives; or, on the 
other hand, a situation rather than a problem 
which affords them an escape from their own 
lives. 

“Both types ask the same question, different- 
ly phrased. One says to the reader: ‘This 
problem is very like your own... would you 
have handled it in this way?’ The other says: 
‘This is something which hasn’t happened to 
you—but might—and if it did how would you 
handle it?’ 
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“It is my experience that the most popular 
light fiction books are those which, one might 
say, get under the skin of the readers, either 
because they parallel their own experience, or 
because they would like to have a similar ex- 
perience.’ 


ASKED a number of publishers, for 

myself and readers of WriTER’s DIGEsT: 
How many words do we have to write? How 
many copies does a first novel sell, on an 
average? How much can an author expect 
to make on his initial novel? How much 
does he get as, let us say, a bricklayer figures 
his time? The actual number of hours at 
physical writing and the untold number in 
subconscious meditation, no one can possibly 
estimate. Say, three months’ full time—six 
months, nine, or a year. Another year will 
probably elapse before a publisher accepts 
your manuscript and galley proofs are sent 
to you to edit. 

You'll groan in agony as you read what 
you once reverently regarded as the great 
American novel. Perhaps you'll spend sev- 
eral weeks or months in the painful drudg- 
ery of resuscitating your brain-child. You 
may rewrite a chapter in part or entirely, or 
add a very necessary chapter. Then you get 
a jolt from your publisher, You are informed 
that the mechanical process of making cor- 
rections are costly and, as you probably have 
exceeded the allowance for this work, you 
will have to pay the charges in excess of the 
allowance. If you are wise you'll decide the 
corrections were not really necessary. Re- 
member your publisher accepted your manu- 
script, not your revision of it. Why bother? 
—some authors argue. 

Then later comes the page proofs and 
you will go over them carefully. By now 
you'll be convinced you’re a sap for ever 
having written the atrocious thing and you 
will have grave doubts of the publisher’s 
reason. But it’s your first bid to fame and 
fortune, and you send the page proofs in. 

In brief, this entails the general physical 
labor associated with every book. You will 
spend additional time writing or conferring 
with your agent and the publisher. You'll 
write letters about the contract, etc. 

And what do you get out of it in cold, 
hard cash? Of course, now we must speak 
in averages and hope the possibilities are 
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that your book will prove to be the excep- 
tion and a best seller. 


First, to understand better the caution 
publishers display in doing a first novel, let 
us try to get the publishers’ point of view 
and some idea of their gamble on an un- 
known author’s first novel. I quote Isidore 
Schneider of The Macaulay Co., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, who wrote me: 


“You have caught me in a press of work that 
I can do no more than give you a rough ap- 
proximation of the publisher’s ‘gamble’ on a 
first book, 

“On a 320-page book the cost of physical 
manufacture approximates 70 cents. The price 
received for it from the trade averages for a 
$2.00 book, $1.20. Over-head charges are about 
48 cents and advertising costs about 12 cents. 
This applies to an edition of 1200 copies, and 
on the face of it, as you can see by your own 
hasty arithmetic, there is a loss to the pub- 
lisher if the sales are limited to that amount. 
It is only when the editions are larger and when 
there are new editions that the costs come down 
sufficiently to bring a margin of profit. 

“The average mediocre first novel sale is 
1000 copies. The average first novel is inevit- 
ably a loss to its publisher, but publishers take 
the gamble from a longer range of view than 
the first novel. Contracts, as you know, carry 
a provision giving the publisher an option on 
the author’s next two books and this is done to 
make up on the author’s succeeding books for 
the losses usually sustained on the first book. 
It is assumed that on the publication of the 
second and third book the author will have 
built up a following. 

“The above does not hold so strictly for the 
light fiction type of novel because the market 
for this tends to be more stable and the sales 
are not so affected by reviews and general 
prestige as by the allure of the title and the 
jacket. Even here, however, the sales very in- 
frequently rise above 1500 copies for first edi- 
tions. 

“70,000 is the most practical length for a 
popular novel. Settings can be anywhere ex- 
cept, at the present moment, Germany which is 
not popular. Presenting the complete script is 
always advisable. Synopsis and sample chapter 
can never show the whole picture. Our average 
sale of a first novel is 2,500 copies, and the 
royalties run between $300.00 to $700.00. We 
try to secure additional earnings for the author 
and ourselves by sale of motion picture, sec- 
ond serial, and other rights.” 


Herman Baradinsky of Alfred H. King, 
Inc., 432 Fourth Avenue, sets the average 
sale at 2,000. He writes: 


“A good first novel, whose sales average 
around the 2,000 mark, should be a source of 
encouragement for the embryo author. Books 
hardly pay for themselves unless they reach 
that mark.” 


Carlyle House, 
ports: 


307 Fifth Avenue, re- 
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“The length of the novel should be around 
70,000 words, although the length of 75,000 
will also be good. Books larger than this may 
require cutting, because circulating library 
publishers must keep their production costs 
down to a certain level. 

“The average royalty received by a new cir- 
culating library writer can run anywhere be- 
tween $200.00 and $500.00.” 


Greenberg, Publisher, 449 Fourth Avenue, 
prefers lengths of about 70,000 to 80,000 
words. 

William Godwin, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, 
writes: 


“The royalties earned by authors of first 
books, of course, vary considerably. However, 
I would say that a fair average of authors’ 
royalties on first novels published by us would 
be between $200.00 and $250.00.” 

Frederick A. Stokes writes: 

“Also, as you know, Thornton Wilder’s ‘The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey’ (not our publication), 
was extremely short. It all depends on the 
work. 

“Tf we believe the average sale of a first 
novel will not be more than 1,000 copies, we 
will accept it only if we think the author has 
such talent that he is worth a loss in publishing 
his first book. Requirements vary in this re- 
spect with different houses. We, ourselves, do 
not like to publish novels unless we think we 
can sell at least 3,000 copies, but we have done 
so deliberately at times, in order to build up a 
promising author. 

“The average royalty received for a first 
novel is a straight 10 per cent on the net retail 
price, but many publishers today are signing 
contracts giving the author 15 per cent on the 
wholesale price, which is based on an average 
discount of 42 per cent. Advanced payments 
and sliding scale of royalties are also entered 
into depending on various factors of the situ- 
ation, but it is becoming more difficult for 
first novelists to receive advances on their 
books and to secure the sliding scale for the 
first book.” 


EADING the above letters, 

causes one to appreciate the publishers 
point of view. Publishers are business men 
not pirates. Irrespective of possible motion 
picture, radio, play, magazine or newspaper 
serial rights, which will pay the author well ; 
the prospects for income from a first novel 
seems to be about something like this: 

He will have a tough time getting an ad- 
vance royalty. Royalties can be figured at 
between 18 and 20 cents per book sold. 
This does not include several hundred sent 
out to reviewers or the six or so copies the 
author will receive with the privilege of buy- 
ing more at the wholesale price. 

Let us say that a year skipped by during 
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the interim the manuscript grew into com- 
pleted form. Another year lagged by while 
an agent was seeking a market for the novel. 
Sometime, within the next six months, the 
book is published. Six months later you get 
your first royalty check. Six months after 
this you may get another. Mr. Shoemacker 


of the Penn Publishing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., during an interview, told me that the 
average novel’s sale life was about three 
months. 


I know a dozen novels flash into your 
mind that have sold for years. But I am 
speaking of the average novel, not a sensa- 
tional success or a perennial. 


You can take the publishers’ word for 
what your income will be from the book 
sale of your novel. The lowest estimate is 
$200.00 ; the highest is $700.00. Strike your 
own average, say from $300.0) to $500.00. 
What have you earned from your writing? 
From less than a half cent to possibly one 
cent per word—or the equivalent to pulp 
magazines’ average present word rate. Sev- 
enty thousand words is equal to, let us 
figure roughly in comparison with writing 
for the magazines—three 25,000-word nov- 
elets—1 to 2 months work; seven 10,000 
word long short stories—2 months work ; or 
fourteen 5,000-word short stories—2 to 3 
months writing. If you’re not a stickler 
for mathematics we can roughly figure that 
you can turn out and receive as much pay 
from the pulps in three months as you can 
reasonably expect for your first novel. If 
you can do your novel in this length of time 
it is a toss up. If, however, it takes you six 
months to a year to do the actual writing— 
well, figure it out for yourself. 


To offer advice is as easy as it is danger- 
ous. I never do. But if it will help you in 
anyway to plan your writing time so that 
you can bring in magazine checks while 
working on novels I'll briefly sketch my own 
plans in this respect. From it you may get 
an idea or suggestion. First, we must jot 
down the problem and work it out. My prob- 
lem, on paper, might be something like this: 


Besides yodling in a choir, I have no rec- 
reational obligations. Making a living does 


not come under the heading of recreation; 
it is a bothersome necessity. 
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My regular month’s work consists of 
writing aviation departments, three aviation 
articles, staff-writing one-third of a maga- 
zine, doing westerns, detective, and adven- 
ture stories for four other magazines. Most 
of this work is for competitive magazine 
publishers. I find my time well taken up, 
and don’t get my much needed beauty sleep 
until near dawn. 

For several years I have planned and 
made notes for five novels including a tril- 
ogy. When am I to find the time for a novel 
is not only my problem, but that of most 
authors who are professionally engaged in 
other forms of writing. 

Time must be found. This means writing 
from nine to five for bread-and-butter, and 
the evening’s writing must be that of recrea- 
tion. One thousand words a night and two 
thousand a Sunday will produce the first 
draft of a novel in about three months. An- 
other three or six months for two revisions ; 
perhaps a rewrite. When the novel is com- 
pleted it will, I suppose, be called—the pub- 
lishers’ have a name for it—a love novel and 
a work of love. 

And when some publisher takes a gamb- 
ler’s chance and publishes the novel, I’ll 
put every penny of my royalties back into 
his advertising appropriation. And I'll do 
it on my second and third books. Crazy am 
I? Well, that practice, I am told, helped to 
put one author over to win the Nobel Prize. 

In the final analysis of the book market 
ponder over this: Books are not written; 
they are sold! 


Winners 


Mrs. Caroline Miller, who will be thirty- 
one August 26th, won the Pulitzer prize 
award with her first novel, “Lamb in His 
Bosom”. Mrs. Miller states: “I got most 
of my local color from hereabouts” which 
in one little colloquial sentence is the sum 
substance of the best advice Writer’s Dr- 
GEST can ever offer its subscribers. The win- 
ner is the mother of three small sons, includ- 
ing twins. 

The Pulitzer poetry prize went to Robert 
Hillyer for his “Collected Verse’. Hillyer 
gives one of the most famed courses in 
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academic America, 
Comp.” at Harvard. 

The Pulitzer prize cartoon was awarded 
to Edmund Duffy of the Baltimore Sun for 
his picture of Governor Rolph happily 
pointing to two men hung on a limb. The 
cartoon is titled, ‘California Points With 
Pride.” 

The Pulitzer awards are given by the Ad- 
visory Board of the Columbia School of 
Journalism, endowed by Joseph Pulitzer. 


“Advanced English 


Paramount 


In view of the activities of the editor of All 
Outdoors, Beverly Hills, Calif., in soliciting liter- 
ary criticism business from contributors, WRITER’s 
Dicest suggests to its subscribers, in response 
to queries we have received, that this magazine be 
crossed off your list as a market, R. C. Kyle is 
the offending editor. This is an unfair and un- 
ethical trade practice. We ask that it be stopped 
immediately, and have barred from our advertising 
columns the firm, Paramount Writers, with which 
Editor Kyle is working. We have also reported 
All-Outdoors to the Periodical Publishers Institute 
who administer the publisher’s code of fair prac- 
tice. 





Step Children 


The following scripts submitted to the 
Writer's Dicest contest lack addresses or 
contained just a title: 


“A Page From My Diary” 
F. Hannibohle 

G. H. Redford 

U. R. Kay 

“Racketing the Racket” 
ze0. Davis 

Faith W. Stucker 
Kenneth Ford Ruble 
John Fox Waterfield 
Helene Richardson Andrew 
Elizabeth Coates James 
Blanche Coolbaugh 

Rudolf Van Schoen 
“Andrew Crane Renegged” 
“Front Page Stuff’ 
Shirley Leola Straw 

H. M. Hudson Holt 
Florénce W. Flournoy 
Lade Courtney 

“Lane’s Luck” 

Azula E. Teawalt 

Carrye Sylvua Jacob 

Vee Shannon 

Delle Corum 


These will be held at our office until June 10th. 
Will the authors please forward stamped addressed 
envelopes for return? 





A. I. R. Wylie’s serial running in Sateve- 
post is the reason why the Post is banned in 
Germany. Doubleday Doran is bringing the 
serial out between covers, “To the Van- 
quished.” 


















By HAMILTON CRAIGIE 


Author of fiction in most of the better known magazines 


The Cannibals 


Have a 
Name For It 








The tabus listed in this article refer largely to magazine, 
syndicate, and newspaper fiction; NOT to book publishers. 


HAT is a tabu? Well, there are 

W\ different kinds. Best known tabu 

is the sacred cow in newspaper of- 
fices. A sacred cow list consists of friends 
of the publisher, friends of the business of- 
fice, and political worthies who must be pla- 
cated in order to gain reciprocal favors. 

The tabu list in a magazine office is gen- 
erally of a less personal nature. Magazines 
have two different types of tabus. This first 
refers to technique in writing. The second 
type of tabu deals with technique but this 
time it is the technique of not offering any 
appreciable percentage of the magazine’s cir- 
culation. The first group of tabus are in- 
telligent, and reasonable. The second group 
is the natural outgrowth of magazine pub- 
lishers who are perfectly willing (and who 
would be outraged if their rights were ques- 
tioned) to sacrifice artistic and honest fiction 
in order to gain the largest possible circula- 
tion and the least possible antagonism from 
the fewest people. Let’s get on with the first 
group of tabus; the ones dealing with the 
technique of writing. Here’s the first: 
1—The device by which the Murderer is concealed 

under the disguise of a Lovable Character. 

A case in point was a murder mystery 
that was a wow! It had suspense — it 
“marched”—it had characterization, and, as 
I read it, it seemed too good to be true. It 
was. Because the most thoroughly likeable 
character in the story—the hero, in fact— 
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was disclosed, on the very last page, as the 
murderer—an otherwise perfectly corking 
story—murdered, practically, in the very 
last line. The disclosure of the murderer— 
all through the story a distinctly lovable 
character—shocked me, as, first of all, a vio- 
lation of the proper expectancy of the 
reader; second, it exhibited poverty of in- 
vention, a sad lack of resource. Further, I 
was cheated, artistically, because I had been 
fooled, and the author had not “‘made me 
like it” at all. 

The same pitfall, but in less degree was 
found in a manuscript in which the dis- 
closed murderer (a woman) was not even 
remotely referred to until almost at the 
close, with virtually no preceding clue, with 
the murderess herself a nonentity seeming 
almost like a dusty puppet exhumed on sud- 
den and very second thought. 





2—The second tabu has always been a serious ob- 
stacle for beginners who have trouble in avoid- 
ing it. This tabu is: The analysis and explana- 
tion of your characters in so many descriptive 
words, rather than permitting the character to 
delineate himself by his own actions. An ex- 
ample of a piece of writing in which the author 
crashed headlong into this tabu follows: 


“Lon Kirby was brave as a lion; he was 
kind to animals; dogs liked him on sight. He 
was handsome, and athletic and a marks- 


” 


man. 


An especially irritating form of bad tech- 
nique is Tabu No. 3. 
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3—The Promise of Action which is not performed. 
Here is a sample: 

“Slim Caldwell was gazing in a kind of 
deadly fixity at the man who faced him beside 
the stained and battered bar. To one side the 
tables that lined the wall showed suddenly 
empty; the bartender had ducked down out of 
sight. The man facing Slim, his hands ex- 
tended, claw-like, above the butts of his guns, 
was leaning a little forward; his reputation as 
a gunman had followed him from beyond the 
Mojave. In a moment hell would break lose 
with the crashes of the guns... .” 

“The man facing Slim Caldwell sneered 
heavily, his hand dropping to the butt of his 
starboard gun. His dark face instinct with 
venom, he spat, in itself an insult, as Slim 
leaned there, his hands along the bar-rail, in 
plain sight. Then—there came an audible sigh 
from the assemblage, as the gunman from be- 
yond the Mojave shrugged, turning back to the 
bar, and the bar-tender, who had come up from 
behind his bar again, now that it seemed certain 
that there would be no battle, murder, or sud- 
den death.” 


Nor was there, then or ever—my sainted 
Aunt! 


Occasionally, it is true, there may be a 
possible excuse for this, but, generally, it is 
a Tabu with a capital T. Often, too, with 
an excellent build-up of situation, the author 
adds insult to injury by teasing the reader, 
tantalizing him with no inconsiderable art, 
and then—phooie! We move on to the next 
battlefield. 
4—The Hackneyed Situation, one instance of which 

is the conflict between hero and heroine who 

have been in love for years (although this is 
not disclosed until the end of the story), but 


who are continually at swords’ - points, the rea- 
son being that neither will “give in”. 


“Nothing had changed, Holmes thought... . 
After that three-year interval they had taken 
up scorn and malice where these weapons had 
been laid aside; and again it was tooth-and- 
claw, as always. 


““T hate you—I think I’ve always hated you!’ 
stormed Nadine. 


“ ‘The spitfire, as always,’ countered Holmes.” 
And then, of course, at long last, the in- 
evitable clinch, with everything forgiven, the 
explanation of the five, six, or ten thousand 
words of the story being as above: both too 
proud to surrender, but neither too proud to 
fight. The reason for this tabu is, or should 
be, obvious: This particular situation has 
been done to death ever since fiction has 
been written ; it might have been all right in 
a magazine published, say, in 1904, but 
scarcely today, and then only if accomplished 
with consummate art. 


5—Style Tabus. Exaggerated Purple Patches which 
convey the impression that the author is des- 
perately striving for originality, or that, by the 
same token, he is afraid of simplicity because 
he feels that, otherwise than by means of “ar- 
resting” phrases, he will fail. 

This sort of thing irritates all sorts of 
readers—or, rather, would irritate them if 
the editor permitted himself to be taken in. 
It would annoy the ignorant reader because 
he would not know what the author meant, 
and because he’d be bored; the intelligent 
reader would chuck the offending magazine 
out of the window, and damn the editor for a 
fathead—if the story got that far—because 
he’d know in a moment that the story was 
not genuine, not true. A few scintillating 
examples : 


“Her face was like a sun-ripened mango- 
steen.” 


“She shrugged, made a complete circle, and 
jerked out her stiff fingers at him like a marion- 
ette.” 





“The luxurious leaves of the plantain trees 
waved to and fro like the sun-dappled tops of 
parasols on exclusive Malibu Beach.” (I went 
to town on that one, Dick). 

“*“T’ll fix you!’ he hoarsed, heaving and blow- 
ing like a grampus out of water, his stiff gaze 
on Malabre in a kind of threat.” 





Rube Goldberg’s classic about the man 
who “had as much privacy as a goldfish in 
a bowl” has all the elements of a perfect 
similie. 

Good similies must be brief and refer to 
things that are known to all. 


6—The Amateur’s Pet Pitfall. From this error at 
least the Professional, if he is worth his salt, is 
free. I refer to the story of No Obstacle, i. e., 
the story in which the hero—as if he were under 
the guidance of some Olympian god—conquers 
every difficulty in stride. Looky: 

“Once again the Lone Rider had prevailed. 
He seemed to bear a charmed life. The smoke 
of conflict slowly settled, to show three men on 
the floor, with the Rider in the doorway, in his 
hands his two smoking guns. Smeed’s bullet 
had clipped his left eyebrow; across his cheek 
was the scar of a bullet which had failed by 
inches to kill. Rustlers’ Roost had been cleaned 
out, as the Rider had promised, and the bad 
men of the territory had gone to-cover; there 
was no more to do. Like Alexander he was 
riding now in search of new worlds to conquer, 
which was a foregone conclusion with him.” 


The italics are my own; the last line being 
particularly stupid, but entirely typical. If 
Babe Ruth did not fan occasionally there 
would be vastly less glamor in home runs. 
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7—(a) Prizefighter against any other individual 
who is not a prizefighter. (b) Hero having any 
other man fight for him. 

The first, a variety of the Big Man versus 
the Small Man, should be a positive Tabu. 
An otherwise gripping story which I read in 
MS was sunk by having the hero, a heavy- 
weight contender, beat up a small-town gos- 
sip who, to make matters worse, was repre- 
sented as being weak. 

As to the Hero having any other man 
fight for him—this violates perhaps the most 
ancient of tabus. 

From the time when Achilles invented the 
mangle and started the first steam-laundry 
at Troy, even the fellows who write as 
crudely as the first fictionists who used Neo- 
lithic rocks would not have been guilty of so 
crass a violation. And yet I read one script 
in which the hero actually hired another to 
fight for him, with his fists. 
8—Obvious propaganda. Especially is this to be 

avoided in the matter of religion. Don’t offend 

anyone’s religion (pagans, heretics, and strange 
cults excepted). As this: 

“The priest set his jaw stubbornly, his fat 
face one expansive sneer. ‘I don’t care what 
you say about it,’ he said. ‘You—Methodists! 
Always controversial, and forever wrong!’ 

“My uncle turned away with a quiet face. 


“*A man of God!’ he murmured, so that none 
but myself could hear.” 


Uncamouflaged propaganda of any sort 
tends to weaken a story—as a story, of 
course. The reader thinks about your prop- 
aganda, and loses interest in the story. 





9—Never have hero say something clever which 
you, as author, italicize as being clever. Or have 
the hero write a poem which you, as author, go 
into rhapsodies over. 


Of course from a satirical point of view 
this is permissible. 

That is, have the character speak a Coney 
Island wise crack, only to have another 
character call it clever. 

This just helps place the other character 
as being a semi-nitwit, and is entirely okey 
as a piece of character delineation by dia- 
logue. 


O MUCH for the tabus of technique. 

Let us get to the tabus which emenate 

from the business and circulation office. 
Here they are: 


@ Don’t encourage freedom between the 
sexes, 
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@ Don’t permit any fiction story to carry 
the moral that the institution of marriage 
is anything but excellent. Marriage, like the 
American flag, or a picture of F.D.R. 
flashed on the screen, sends people into ap- 
plause automatically. Its theirs, and they 
like it. If you don’t, write a novel about it, 
or write for the quality magazines, but cross 
the street if you see Loring Schuler coming. 


@ Don’t offend anyone’s religion. Any 
magazine of large national circulation has 
a goodly percentage of each of the various 
religions dominant in this country. There- 
fore the circulation manager isn’t going to 
get himself a reputation for disliking any 
one of them. Only pagans may be dis- 
paraged, and if Satevepost, Liberty, et al 
ever get out Asiatic editions, there'll be a 
tabu on that. Don’t offend any one race. 
Only Mexicans, Chinese, Turks and savages 
may be held up and shot at. Since we 
recognized Russia, magazines aren’t willing 
to class Russians as barbarians, as of 1930. 
When relations with any one power are 
unusual, as ours with Japan today, it is tabu 
to write a fiction story dealing unkindly 
with Japan, unless that happens to be the 
magazine’s policy. 


@ If there is a controversial question domi- 
nant, don’t take sides. If the magazine to 
whom you are submitting the story does 
take sides as Colliers did on Prohibition, 
then you may do so. But otherwise, never 
take a chance of irritating one group of 
readers. If you do, the editor, who reads 
with one eye on the circulation barometer 
will drop the script. 


@ Don’t encourage in a fiction story the 
idea that capitalism is no good, or that the 
U. S. A. should add another “S.” to its 
name. The people who have the most to 
lose if our current system is junked are 
your employers if they buy your story. 

As such, they are not interested in pub- 
lishing a story that will lead readers to be- 
lieve that revolution is sane. Macfadden 
publications actually put out a book called 
“The Public State of Mind” in which they 
show prospective advertisers how True 
Story, by its editorial policy, tends to lull 
and quiet any socially questioning ideas on 
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“People,” says this 
They want loyal- 


the part of its readers. 
book, “want to be sure. 
ties to cling to.” 

And quite naturally you wouldn’t expect a 
Hearst or a Macfadden to propose any 
other loyalty except those that were in ex- 
istence at the time that they were building 
up their respective magazine chains. The 
man who has a huge country ranch with a 
hundred servants at his call isn’t going to 
propose any social reform that will make 
him lose his servants and turn his home into 
an orphanage. And that man signs your 
checks ; or he is dictated to by that man, or 
the image of him. 


@ Don’t use stories based on intermarriage 
between white and black. If you come from 
the North and have never been to Alabama 
or Georgia and especially if you don’t un- 
derstand the early environment of Southern 
born people, you cannot realize the intol- 
erance in which they hold the mention of 
intermarriage—despite the fact that 75% of 
American negroes have white blood in them! 
For every brutal black that rapes a white 
woman and is hung for it, there are a thou- 
sand whites that rape black women and go 
unmolested—as proven beyond doubt by the 
growing rarity of genuine black negroes. 
Even such a statement as this, while all right 
in WRITER’S DIGEST because it is a 
trade journal for facts such as this, cannot 
be mentioned in a magazine with large gen- 
eral circulation. Likewise on the Coast, 
where the Chinese have undermined many 
small tradesmen, there is a hatred of white 
and yellow intermarriage. 


@ Don’t speak disparagingly of business. 
You can’t kid an institution that signs your 
check, and even if you could, too many 
readers would shriek “red” at the editor. 
You’ve got to be a “regular.” 


@ Don’t make anyone discontented with his 
economic position. Don’t agitate to make 
cow-like people see themselves for what 
they are. Discontent and clear vision breed 
revolt, the reading magazine public (slick 
and pulp) is agin’ it. 


@ Don’t write about characters with sex 
perversions. In a novel such as “The Well 
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of Loneliness” this may be done, and beau- 
tifully, too, but not in a magazine for gen- 
eral consumption. 


@ Don’t regard mothers in any other way 
except as the National Association of Re- 
tail Florists would have you do. You may 
do it in a play as O’Neill did, but not in 
magazine fiction. 


@ Stay away from arousing your reader’s 
emotions too much as in describing a torture. 


@ Don’t swear, and use the Lord’s name 
irreverently. 


@ And last, never infer that opportunity 
does not exist in these United States. 
Everything that is sold, from correspond- 
ence courses in writing to cosmetics is based 
on the idea of opportunity to better one- 
self. You can’t buck the business office. 

And may I mention again, please, that 
these tabus do not apply to book scripts ; ex- 
cept books for newspaper or slick paper 
magazine serialization. 


HERE are also those common viola- 

tions in which there is too much adver- 
tising of the fact that the writer has been 
to Nice or to the Cote d’Azur, or that he 
knows all about twenty trades, about en- 
tomology or toxicology, for example, or 
what name Achilles bore when he hid him- 
self among women, and such. A too liberal 
use of foreign words. Or the deliberate 
copying of another author’s pet mannerism 
or phrases. These matters annoy an editor 
for a variety of reasons, chief among which 
is the complacent air of the writer, in daring 
to put something over quietly that rattles 
through the editor’s mind like a fire engine. 


In helping perpetuate the tabus listed in 
the second group I fully realize that both 
WRITER’S DIGEST and myself are put- 
ting in some hard licks for machine-made 
fiction—but it has always seemed to be that 
the Digest has the right idea—tell the read- 
ers what is wanted and why—and then, if 
the requirement goes against the editor’s 
grain; express it sotto voce. A trade journal 
should publish everything, and then edi- 
torialize, but it should never delete material 
just because the editor disagrees. 
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Selling Sunday School 






Stories 


By Omer Henry 


Author of juvenile fiction in every large 
Sunday school and juvenile fiction market. 


OO often writers, in planning a Sun- 
day school story, sit at their desks 
cudgeling their minds like this: 


“I must have something different in 
this yarn; a new lesson which is an in- 
tegral part of the story; I must keep out 
crime, card playing, dancing, and the like ; 
I must not glorify war or any war 
heroes.” 


All of which is perfectly true. But, much 
time is. wasted in thinking this way. 


This sort of effort lacks singleness of pur- 
pose. No one story problem is raised, and 
consequently no thinking can be done. In- 
stead, a series of questions are in mind at 
one time, and the result is a jumble. 


To save time I use a systematic plan in 
working out my stories. Here is the way I 
go about creating stories for Sunday school 
papers. 


Plotting 


I. Problem 
A. Must offer at least two solutions, one of 
which must be according to Christian 
teaching, and one, at least, which is not 
in accordance with such teaching. 
B. Must offer dramatic possibilities. 


II. Moral 


A. Must be worked out through the action 
of the story as it will be an integral part 
of the yarn. 


III. Setting 
A. No limitations 


IV. Personae Dramatis 


A. Fewer the better. 
B. Hero or heroine American. 
1. (This isn’t infallible, but is usually the 
case.) 


. Writing 


The first thing the writer should do in 
creating a yarn which he hopes will ulti- 
mately find its way into the columns of a 
Sunday school paper is to select the problem 
of his story. It is from this problem that 
the all-important moral grows naturally. 


wo to me on the subject, one 
editor said: ‘Never let it be known to 
the reader that your chief purpose is to 
preach.” That is the same as saying the 
chief purpose is to preach. But that fact 
should be concealed from the reader. 


What problems are usable? What prob- 
lems are liable to condemn a juvenile story? 


Recently I wrote a story around this prob- 
lem: Shall A, having sound reason to sus- 
pect B of a misdeed, act on that suspicion or 
not? When returned from the editor, it had 
this note: 


“We do not care for the suspicion element in 
Forced to Spy. So many stories are based on 
this type of plot. We are looking for some- 
thing different.” 


The fault with this story lay in the prob- 
lem. Sunday school papers must not make 
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their readers more suspicious; for that 
would defeat one phase of their purpose 
which is to make people more trustful and 
trustworthy. 


There was no way to remedy that story. 
I threw it away. 


A story with this problem: Shall A, hav- 
ing released a cobra from a suitcase in which 
it was, recapture it and lock it in the suit- 
case or flee? brought this editorial comment: 


“We think Meddler’s Luck is rather grue- 
some for readers of What To Do.” 


Again the problem was at fault. By its 
very nature, if it were answered with the 
proper moral, it would be grisly. But, in 
this case, I could do something about it. 
Written originally for readers twelve years 
old and under, it was revised for teen age 
boys and brought a nice check. 


Mrs. Margaret M. Stone has this to say 
about types of problems in Girls’ Com- 
panion: 


“It is seldom that the typical ‘heroine and 
villain’ story is acceptable for us, because the 
situations are likely to be unnatural. Great re- 
wards, such as trips abroad, scholarships, and 
important positions, also detract from the read- 
er’s sense of reality.” 


Where, then, shall one go for his prob- 
lems that will be acceptable? To the story 
papers themselves. Let writers make notes 
of the problems in published fiction, and 
then, if he pleases, write his own yarns 
about the identical problems he has found in 
other stories. This is entirely ethical. It is 
no more than writing a triangle love story 
after having read another involving the 
eternal triangle. 


Personally, I do just that. Here on my 
desk is a note book labelled “Problems” 
bulging with ideas I have culled from stories 
read. I have written and sold stories of my 
own from the very problems I shall set be- 
fore you as samples of what I have recorded. 
Here’s the first one: 


“Shall A, a brave man, risk his life to save that 
of B, a coward, simply because A promised C, 
relative to B, to do all within his power for BP 








“This, with a setting in the old Roman world, 
is answered in ‘The Light in the Black Forest’ by 
Archie Joselyn. Suppose the setting were changed? 
Lesson changed? People changed? Story made 
modern ?” 


Those questions are meant to stimulate 
thinking along similar lines but in such a 
way as to produce a different story. Here’s 
another entry: 


“Shall A, a talented girl whose heart is set on 
being a radio entertainer, work for B in his res- 
taurant or return home from the city to which she 
has gone, defeated P 

Setting—New York City. Through taking the 
restaurant job A got the work which she, in all 
likelihood, would not have got had she refused the 
restaurant work. 

Suppose the locale’s changed and the jobs; main 
character a boy; another lesson aimed at; people 
changed. 


One may get problems from life. This is 
the more fertile field for me, as it will likely 
be for a majority of adults—what has hap- 
pened to him as a child. 


| ee the problem set forth in Archie Jose- 
lyn’s story mentioned here, note the two 
possible solutions: A may risk his life to 
save worthless B, the coward; or A may 
choose to save his own life, thereby failing 
to keep his promise to C. One of those is 
following the Christian teaching, and that 
one A follows. The result is highly satis- 
factory to A, and out of that grows the 
moral to the story. 

The story about the talented girl also has 
two possible solutions: A may (1) take the 
job, or (2) refuse to take the job. A takes 
the job, and out of that comes the job she is 
eager to obtain. Lesson enough there. And 
note how these lessons are made—through 
the action of the story. 

Consider two or three published stories 








to see if they have a kick in them, taking 
first “The Light in the Black Forest.” 


Antonius and Claudius, friends, have been fight- 
ing against and lost to Maximus. Antonius’ 
nephew, Modeen, is also fighting Maximus. And 
Claudius has promised Antonius that he will do 
all within his power to save Modeen whom Claud- 
ius suspects of cowardice. The story opens with 
Claudius, keeping his vow, attacking two of the 
enemy in order to save Modeen. Modeen himself 
flees. This makes certain Modeen is a coward. 
And Claudius goes into Maximus’ camp to free 
Modeen. Claudius surprises Maximus, disarms 
him, and tells him to do two things: First, to burn 
up the postscription list, and in this Claudius suc- 
ceeds; second, to free Modeen. And in this Maxi- 
mus refuses. Claudius then binds and gags Maxi- 
mus and goes out to find Modeen which he suc- 
ceeds in doing. When Claudius frees Modeen, 
Modeen again shows himself to be a coward, 
afraid to try getting out Maximus’ camp alone, 
and Claudius gives Modeen his own sword. Quickly 
Modeen strikes Claudius on the head with the flat 
part of the sword ... Next morning Claudius 
and Modeen are both before Maximum. Modeen 
is telling Maximus how he captured Claudius for 
Maximus and is requesting, for this brave act, his 
own freedom. But Maximus, because of Claudius’ 
own brave deed in facing Maximus, knows Mo- 
deen is telling a lie; and Maximus orders Modeen 
to be hanged as a double traitor. Claudius pleads 
for the worthless nephew of Antonius and suc- 
ceeds in saving Modeen’s life. Then Maximus 
turns to Claudius and says that his life shall be 
spared, that the victorious party has need for men 
as brave as Claudius. 


There’s a story with real suspense, with 
strong motivation, with a hero that is a 
glorified person. And it sold for a cent and 
a half a word. If stories like that are 
printed, how can one hope for his weakly 
plot to have a chance? There’s no hope for 
a story unless it’s strong. 

For smaller children the plots are less 
complicated. 


SUNDAY school story isn’t much—in 
most editors’ eyes—if it hasn’t a les- 

son. A cardinal point then, to the writer, is 
that his yarn has a moral. Before choosing 
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even the locale, the personae dramatis, I de- 
cide what my story is going to teach. That 
is, I select the problem, and from that comes 
the moral. 

“The End of the Rainbow” by E. A. Gee 
solves this problem and by the solution pre- 
sents a moral: Shall A, knowing B meant 
to cheat him and knowing that he is under 
no legal obligations to do so, sell to B and 
thereby cheat him, or shall he rescind the 
bargain and lose in the deal? The answer 
is: A resolves to lose rather than to do 
wrong. Of course, the snapper is: A gains 
in the long run. But he does so in a con- 
vincing manner. 

“The Perfect Stroke’ by John Scott 
Douglas employs this problem as a means 
of driving home its moral: Shall A, under- 
standing his fault (grandstanding), correct 
it, and thereby let his boat crew win al- 
though he is doing exactly what the coach 
thinks he should? To correct his fault, A 
must give up a great honor. The answer is: 
A corrects his fault, and that means taking 
his place with the others in the crew and 
setting one of them in a place of honor. 

Stories may be trite as far as teachings 
are concerned. 

But if one’s mind simply won’t invent a 
new teaching, then let him find: 1—a new 
setting, or; 2.—new story people. 

What is a new setting? Oh, a gypsy 
camp. Or an oil field. Or a South Ameri- 
can rubber plantation. And the people that 
naturally go with these locales make up new 
story folk. Only the hero or heroine should 
be an American. And keep out the Negroes. 
So an editor wrote to me. (And we talk 
about Hitler being a reactionary.) 


O goa little deeper into the question of 
the new lesson, the unhackneyed teach- 
ing that these yarns may have; I want to 
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refer again to John Scott Douglas’ The Per- 
fect Stroke. WHere’s the story: Halsey 
Ovington, stroke and captain of Washing- 
ton’s boat crew, is a spectacular athlete. 
He’s stronger than any man in his crew, 
and because he sets up a stiffer stroke than 
the crew can take, the crew is suffering from 
lack of co-ordination. The Ovingtons are 
all like that. The father was a driver of 
men. Kent, the older brother, is doing the 
same thing—and failing. In fact, his busi- 
ness—into which Halsey was to graduate— 
is going under. Now Halsey sees the 
trouble, although the coach doesn’t. Well, 
it’s an honor to be captain and stroke, and 
Halsey is not adverse to being honored by 
his college and the on-lookers. But he sees 
the trouble. He remembers how his father 
did—drove men. He sees what Kent is do- 
ing and the result it is bringing; he sees 
himself on the crew and knows only too 
well that doom awaits the crew in the final 
and greatest race of the year which is just 
ahead unless something drastic is done. He 
knows that his father, Kent, and himself 
all are strong men. Now what shall he do? 
It’s clear. He must take a back seat. And 
here’s the moral: NO ONE IS ASKING HIM 
TO DO THIS. NO ONE IS POINTING IT OUT 
THAT HE SHOULD Do IT. IF HE REFUSES, HE 
MAY HAVE ALL THE HONOR, BUT HIS CREW 
WILL FAIL, WHAT WILL HE Do? And the 
thing he does is to take his place on the 
crew, put another in as stroke, and in the 
final race, the Washington crew wins and to 
another goes the honor! And Kent, his 
brother, seeing the truth of the matter as 
Halsey explains, gets a new light, and there’s 
hope ahead. 

Why all this? Because there we have a 
NEW moral! 


SE no cripples, no criminals. Says one 
editor : ‘“There are shadows in the uni- 
verse, but there is vastly more light than 
shade.” If I interpret that correctly, the 


writer means to make the stories in a hap- 
pier vein. 

Setting is another means of supplying the 
desirable element of variety. One may lay 
the stage of his story any where, but he 
should know the locale. 





WrRiTErR’s DIGEst 






To tell the truth, I often fake locales. 
The far places seem to fascinate. 

But reality is often gained by writing of 
a home environment. Witness, for instance: 

“The nurse said, ‘I never saw such flowers. My 
you must have a lot of friends.’ 

“The sick girl turned her face to the wall until 
all that the nurse could see was a fluff of curly 
blond hair on an arm covered with pink satin. 
After a moment she spoke. ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I 
have a lot of friends; at least, I suppose I have. 
But the only friend who matters is the one who 
hasn’t sent any flowers.’ ” 

The secret of good writing in this field 
as well as in any other lies in having some- 
thing to say and saying it instead of trying 
to trump up words to make a story out of 
nothing. One well known publication warns 
writers that “Words never made a story. 
They only tell it.” 


One kind of writing that Sunday school 
papers do not demand is subtle writing. 
For whatever the season, the author who 
sell these magazines make no effort to be 
subtle. 

In the actual composition of these stories 
one finds, as elsewhere, degrees of goodness 
and badness. Even into the work of capable 
authors will creep such wordy sentences as 
this: 

“At the end of an hour, Lucille telephoned her 
employer that she would be happy to accept his 


kind offer to allow her to remain with her cousin 
for the rest of the day.” 


That’s stilted. It’s wordy. It’s enough to 
make a writer swear. And its lifted ver- 
batim from a story which, aside from that, 
is well written. In thirty-four words the 
author only succeeded in saying: 


In an hour Lucille telephoned Mr. Holt that she 
would stay with Berta. 


Here’s a beginning for kids 12 to 15: 


“Lora Barry stopped in amazement before the 
imposing front gate of the Hartridge place. Look- 
ing through the bars and up the brick walk, she 
saw unmistakable signs of unusual activity. Doors 
and windows were opened wide, while curling 
spiral of smoke from the main chimney hinted 
that the house was being dried out after its chilly 
isolation of two years. 


“The Hartridges were coming back! That is 
the way Lora put it to herself, while all the time 
she meant, ‘Chester Hartridge is coming back.’ 
Her heart beat faster at the thought; then she 
tried to quiet the unruly heartbeats. What pos- 
sible difference could it make to her whether he 























came or stayed away? Even as she pretended un- 
concern, she knew his coming would make a world 
of difference.” 


This excerpt indicates rightly that the 
story is going to have a definite thread of 
romance running through it. Only in the 
past year or so have Sunday school maga- 
zines for young people been using stories of 
young love. “Boy-girl friendships on a 
high moral plane” they call it. And this 
doesn’t mean an out and out love story as 
the pulps do them! Better study a few Sun- 
day school story papers for young people 
before you try doing one. 

Here’s a poor opening: 


“It was dusk. Carrie May Brown came down 
the street. She was walking slowly, drinking in 
the loveliness of a snowy, winter evening. The 
air was crisp and invigorating. The earth was 
white and glistening in its new covering.’ 


Note the choppiness. Every single sen- 
tence begins with the subject. The sentences 
fail to promise anything, and the actual 
composition is schoolboyish. Not a single 
feature of Carrie May is given. We do 
know that she is “walking slowly, drinking 
in the loveliness of a snowy, winter eve- 
ning.” And from that, we’re supposed to 
imagine her in the role of a heroine, or to 
transport ourselves into that role, and thrill, 
vicariously, at her leisurely stroll! 

Trouble? No planning. Bad 
Lack of reality. 


writing. 


HAVE my markets arranged in five 
different groups: for young people and 
adults ; for teen age boys; for teen age girls; 
for juniors; and for pre-junior children. 
Here they are as I have them listed: 
I 
Young People and Adults 


Young People’s Weekly, D. C. Cook Pub. Co., 
Elgin, Illinois. Shorts 2,600 to 3,200; serials up 
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to eight chapters. 1-14%c a word. High grade ma- 
terial only used. Editor helpful. 

Challenge, 161 Eighth Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
2,500 to 3,000 with preference for shorter mate- 
rial. Adventure, mystery, missionary themes. Rates 
%c a word and up. Prompt. Good treatment. 
Pays on acceptance. 

Forward, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shorts up to 3,000. Hard to sell. Rates about $4 
per thousand. 
Front Rank, Christian Board of Publication, St. 
Louis, Mo. Shorts 2,000 to 2,5000; serial 10 to 
12 chapters of 2,000 to chapter. Low rates. Hard 
to sell. 

Evangelical Tidings, 1712-24 Chouteau Ave., St 
Louis, Mo. Out of market at present. 

Classmate, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
2,000 to 2,500 in shorts. This is one of the Metho- 
dist Book Concern’s publications. When one sells 
a story to this publishing house, he sells all rights 
—for about a cent a word. There is a story syn- 
dicate located at the same address, and through it 
many papers get their stories. This is true, for 
instance, of the Pilgrim Press, 19 S. LaSalle, Chi- 
cago, which is a branch office of the Congrega- 
tional Publishing House of Boston. 

Youth, 917 Tracy Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Bet- 
ter see copy before trying these people. They take 
a type of material that’s entirely distinctive. Pay 
about le a word, on acceptance, I understand. 
(Progress is present title.) 

Lutheran Young Folk, 1228 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Shorts up to 3,500 words. Low rates. 
Payment on acceptance. 

Young People, American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shorts 2,000-3,000. About half a cent on ac- 
ceptance. 

The Young People, Augustana Book Concern, 
533 Crescent Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich, This is 
edited by Geo. Fahlund. It’s a Lutheran organ. 
And they hold manuscripts by the year, often los- 
ing them, and paying low rates—about %c a word. 

Epworth Highroad, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn, Almost a closed market. 

Young People’s Friend, Anderson, Indiana. Pub- 
lished by the Church of God publishing house. 
Better get sample copy and study it before shoot- 
ing anything to this mag. Has a different type 
of story from that of the ordinary. 

Watchword, Dayton, Ohio. Organ of United 
Brethren Church. Uses 2,000 to 3,000 shorts; 
serials of 10 to 15 chapters of 2,000 words, Pays 
for shorts on acceptance; serials on publication. 
Rates low. Slow in reporting. 


Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., 


words. 


Chicago. 2,000 


Christian Youth, 327 N. 13th, Philadelphia, Pa. 


2,000 to 2,200. Pays $10 a yarn. 
Lookout, Standard Publishing House, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 1,500-1,800 words at %c a word. This 


is not a regulation paper. Better read it or you’re 


sure to miss. 

Christian Standard, Standard Publishing House, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Maximum 1,500 and pays 40c a 
hundred on acceptance. 


(Continued on page 64) 











New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


The WRITER’S DIGEST New York Market 
now consists of pulp, slick, radio, trade, and book 
publishers, of five different sections; each one 
handled by a specialist. All market notes appear- 
ing in this New York Market Letter are assembled 
first hand. Only WRITER’S DIGEST brings you 


this costly, up-to-the-minute service. 
J what the magazine field looks like right 

now. The summer slack takes off a 
bunch of the financially aenemic publications. 
And to keep up the crowded newsstands, 
other more optimistic publishers proclaim 
plans for putting out new monthlies, 

Check up carefully, if you want to save 
postage and manuscripts. 

Saga is the name of a new adventure mag- 
azine being brought out under the editorship 
of Lowell Thomas, well known to radio 
audiences. This uses only true adventure 


tales, and all details of names, dates, places, 
and action should be authenticated. 


UST a big game of put-and-take. That’s 


A complete book length novel is being fea- 
tured in each issue of Saga. The trade is by 
special arrangement with the individual au- 
thor. Also, Saga wishes to buy both maga- 
zine and book rights, which should be con- 
sidered in arranging rates. 

Shorter material is paid for at the rate 
of one cent a word on the day that the mag- 
azine goes to press: that is, the 15th of the 
month. The best lengths are between 7,500 
and 15,000 words. One or two page fillers 
of 1,000 or 2,000 words are also occasionally 
used. 


Address Saga at 239 West 39th Street. 


®@ Great Detective published by William Le- 
vine is coming out again in a new flat form 
and is in the market for both fact articles 
and fiction. “Manuscripts must be well writ- 
ten and high class,” according to the editor. 
Note the new address, which is 151 Fifth 
Avenue. This magazine was formerely at 
545 Fifth Avenue. 
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@ Universal Model Airplane News and 
Greater Gangster Stories have moved their 
editorial offices from 125 West 45th Street 
over to 551 Fifth Avenue. Payment on the 
latter is now about a half cent a word, and 
on publication. This is an all-fiction pulp. 

The same company, Jay Publishing Co., is 
starting a new detective monthly called 
American Detective, with a contents of true 
material more or less similar to the other 
true detective publications on the market. 
Rates of payment are low and vary with the 
nature of the material. Checks on publica- 
tion. And 3,000 words is top length for ar- 
ticles and personality sketches. The address 
is 551 Fifth Avenue. 


Fantasy Magazine, which announced last month 
that it was making no payment for any material 
used, has revised its budget and now expects to pay 
for stories. The rates are low—up to a half cent a 
word. And articles, I understand, do not yet call 
for checks. Julius Schwartz is the editor. The ad- 
dress is 87-36 162nd Street, Jamaica, Long Island. 


@ Two-Books Detective Magazine has just 
revised its length requirements. Here are 
the new needs, as dictated by Roy de S. 
Horn, the directing editor. 


“Tnstead of novels of 40,000 to 70,000 words, we 
will now use novelettes of 20,000 to 30,000 words. 
We will be buying more stories, as a consequence. 
They must be thrilling, but well written, with 
plenty of action and excitement. There must be a 
man lead, but we like woman interest in every one. 
Any setting is acceptable. About three murders is 
a good proportion; one occuring right away in the 
first chapter. It must actually occur in the story, 
not before the curtain rises. 


Address Two-Books Detective Magazine 
at 80 Lafayette Street. Carl Happel is edi- 
tor. At present, the magazine is bi-monthly. 

The same company publishes Big-Book 
Western Magazine. This one is to come out 
every month from now on. And the re- 


quirements as given to me by Mr. Horn are 
detailed enough to be of considerable help 
to any Western writer: 
































“Lengths may run from 40,000 to 70,000 words, 
but we prefer novels to be from 40,000 to 50,000. 
The man must be the dominating character, but we 
like a woman taking an active part in the action. 
Stories should deal with real aspects of the West 
—range wars, nester conflicts, cattle and sheep 
troubles, fence wars, fights for grass and water. 
We are on the outlook for good stories of the 
older West, such as the building of transcontinental 
railways, early cattle towns, trail driving, even an 
occasional covered wagon story or frontier army 
post or early mining, provided the Indian phase is 
only background. The struggle must be that of 
white men. We prefer American characters—and 
not too much Mexican stuff, although scenes may be 
laid on the Mexican border.” 

This magazine has no connection with any book 

publisher. “It is the policy of the magazine,” says 
Mr. Horn, “to cooperate with book publishers to 
secure book publication for stories, many of which 
are by the best writers. A writer can feel fairly 
certain of both magazine and book publication, es- 
pecially for those requiring considerable historical 
research and extra work. Our whole purpose is to 
see that the author gets both serial money and book 
royalties whenever in our power to do so.” 
@ Mrs. Merle Hersey has severed her con- 
nection with the Merwil Publishing Com- 
pany and its lineup of sex magazines, includ- 
ing Gay Parisienne, La Paree Stories, Pep 
Stories, Spicy Stories, Snappy Magazine. 
For these, you should now address Miss 
Cecile F. Glasberg, editor, at 480 Lexington 
Avenue. These pay a half cent a word on 
publication for stories running from 2,000 
to 2,800 words. 

Mrs. Hersey now has offices at 799 Broad- 
way, where she edits The National Police 
Gazette and a new all-fiction, smooth-paper 
monthly which is expected to appear about 
the middle of July. This will be a rather 
ambitious magazine in the 8 by 11-inch size; 
96 pages; something after the style of 
Esquire, but all black and white. She is 
looking for sophisticated love stories with 
plenty of smart dialogue in lengths of 4,000 
to 5,000 words. She expects to pay a mini- 
mum of one cent a word on publication. The 
magazine will sell for 35 cents a copy. The 
name will be announced later. 

At present, The Police Gazette is entirely 
staff written, and not looking for outside 
material. 
® Romantic Love Secrets, edited by Mary 
Gnaedinger, has changed its name to Ro- 
mantic Love Magazine. It has changed its 
offices from 60 Murray Street (also known 
as 53 Park Place) over to 305 Broadway. 

Also moving from 60 Murray Street to 
305 Broadway are Western Novel and Short 
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Stories and Complete Western Book, both 
edited by Martin Goodman. 


® Black Book Detective Magazine and Gang 
World, which were formerly at 53 Park 
Place, and The Masked Rider, first an- 
nounced at 140 West 71st Street, are now 
settled in editorial offices at 220 West 42nd 
Street. Jack Phillips is the managing editor. 


There is some misapprehension about the 
address of Frank Armer’s magazines, Super 
Detective Stories and Spicy Detective Stor- 
ies. The two addresses given on different 
pages of last month’s WritTeER’s DicEst— 
480 Lexington Avenue and 125 East 46th 
Street—are different entrances of the same 
building. Either one is okay. 

Mr. Armer makes an interesting com- 
ment: “Women should be good detective 
writers, because they have tidy minds and 
tie up all the loose ends neatly.” 


@ George Bruce is much disturbed over the 
rumor that he has deserted his magazines 
free-lancing and wishes to deny it. There has 
been a serious change, however. Squadron 
and Contact have been combined into a single 
magazine, and will appear as George Bruce’s 
Squadron combined with Contact. As a re- 
sult, no stories will be wanted for a month 
or two. The address is 80 Lafayette Street. 

American Youth, edited by T. V. Sproull, 
has moved from 80 Lafayette, and now has 
editorial offices up town at 122 East 42nd 
Street. This pays a cent a word and up, on 
publication for short fiction of 2,500 to 5,000 
words. 

Henry Lieferant is now editing Dream 
World, one of the Macfadden magazines at 
1926 Broadway. Helen Day was his prede- 
cessor. This publication uses only the first 
person confessional story, and prefers the 
young lovers rather than the marriage tri- 
angles. The best length is 5,000 words. 
® West has changed its length requirements 
for Western novelettes and now wants them 
between 20,000 and 30,000 words. Harry 
Maule is the supervising editor. Address— 
Garden City, Long Island. Rates are low, 
but on acceptance. 

Lyon Mearson, editor of Modern Ro- 
mances and Sweetheart Stories, has left Dell 
Publishing Company. Helen Erwin is taking 
his place temporarily. 
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The big smooth paper markets seem to be more 
and more aware of the new author with his fresh 
viewpoint and youthful vitality of style. And any 
writer who can tell a good story and tell it well, 
will find his manuscripts receiving careful consider- 
ation these days. 

®@ Pictorial Review is one of those which is 
glad to consider the work of capable short 
story writers, whether or not they have a 
“name.” Clever dialogue and some unusual- 
ly good atmosphere are important here. 
Tales of love and romance are wanted; also 
present day humor. And the best length is 
about 4,000 to 4,500 words; although stories 
may occasionally run to 6,000 words. Stories 
as short as 2,000 words may be acceptable. 
Below that, the editor believes that only the 
finished artist can do a good job. Quality 
counts here, of course. But sometimes the 
young writer can, out of the freshness of 
his own experience, do a better love story 
than an older one who is not so closely in 
touch with the spirit of youth. They pay 
what they term “medium rates”—$330 and 
up for short stories. No serials, no novel- 
ettes, no articles, and no poetry is wanted at 
present. Pictorial Review is edited by T. 
Van Ziekursch at 222 West 39th Street. 


@ Delineator also favors the shorter lengths 
of fiction—5,000 words and under. This 
gives an opportunity for more variety natur- 
ally. Here, too, the young writer has an op- 
portunity. But he must have genuine ability 
and be able to write high quality stories. The 
address is 161 Sixth Avenue. 


® Quality must be extremely important if 
you submit poetry to Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, 56th Street and Eighth Avenue, 
for the editor says that he is receiving about 
twenty-five per cent more poetry through the 
mail than before the depression. 


Don’t hesitate to keep sending out your 
poetry as long as you have faith yourself 
in its quality. Heart appeal is important for 
this magazine, and sentimental holiday ap- 
peals and religious appeal are frequently 
feund here. 


@ There won't be much of a market at 
Woman’s World, 222 West 39th Street, un- 
til fall. But here are suggestions as to what 
they will need then: Short stories of about 
5,000 words with appeal for small-town 
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women. These should be wholesome; never 
the goody-goody sort. Short articles for the 
housekeeper and homemaker who has a lim- 
ited purse. Four or five poems are used 
sach month; also one serial of about 50,000 
words. Quality of writing demanded is 
high; but rates are on a level with the pulps. 
Shorts rate about $75.00 and up, while ar- 
ticles bring $35.00 to $50.00 according to 
length—on acceptance. Miss Florence Bro- 
beck is the editor. 

@ Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Avenue, is also 
in the market and looking for short novels 
of 25,000 to 50,000 words. Very good rates 
are paid on acceptance. Although this mag- 
azine has stressed “names” in the past, it 
seems to be more open now to the little- 
known writer—provided he can write the 
colorful, modern stories they like. Powerful 
emotional appeal is a strong point, and stor- 
ies should have more or less universal ap- 
peal. Harry Payne Burton is the editor. 


® Clever, scintillating romances, not over 
6,000 words in length—better, around 4,000 
words—will find you a welcome at Collier’s, 
250 Park Avenue. They should be written 
with a deftly light touch, and all the better 
if imbued with real humor. Gay young love 
in a smart background. Can you handle it 
well enough for this excellent weekly mar- 
ket? Very good rates are paid on acceptance, 

Although the pulps seem to be suffering 
their usual spring fever at this time of year, 
distributors report that the smart smooth 
paper magazines like Vanity Fair, Harper’s 
Bazaar, and Esquire are having a good pick- 
up in circulation. These markets require 
smart, sophisticated, and satirical material in 
short lengths of both fiction and articles. 

Vanity Fair tales are smart sketches rather 
than plotted stories, and run under 2,000 
words of very clever writing. Very good 
rates on acceptance. Address: 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue. 

Check these off: Love Adventures, 799 Broad- 
way, has been suspended. Mr. Clayton, editor, ex- 
pects to continue Rangeland Love Stories, however. 

Honeymoon Stories, 39 West 67th Street, edited 
by Patricia Rogers, has been discontinued. 

So has Broadcast, 145 West 45th Street. 

The Westsider, 123 79th Street, has changed to 
newspaper format and is buying nothing from free- 
lance writers. 

Knickerbocker Life has been discontinued without 
paying for material used. 
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World Man Hunters and World Adventurer, 
gotten out by Fiction Guild, Inc., 41 East 42nd 
Street, have both been discontinued. The editors 
report that all manuscripts on hand were returned 
to their owners. However, I understand that much 
of the material used in these magazines has not 
been paid for; and in as much as no forwarding 
address is known at that address, it looks as if 
authors were rather out of luck. 


The new address for the Journal of the 
Outdoor Life is 50 West 50th Street. This 
pays low rates on acceptance. 


© Complete Underworld Novelettes has 
been changed from a quarterly to a bi- 
monthly, and will alternate with Underworld, 
which was formerly a monthly. J. Thomas 
Wood edits both at 551 Fifth Avenue, Room 
622. Rates here are low, and on publication. 


Magazines edited by Dagobert D. Runes are now 
located at 310 Riverside Drive. These include The 
Modern Thinker, The Modern Psychologist, and 
Knowledge. Rates are low and complaints are made 
that some material is published without informing 
the writer and without payment at all. 


@ Frank A. Vanderlip and Joseph Mead are 
now the editors of Economic Forum, 66 
West 12th Street. This quarterly pays low 
rates on publication. 

Curtis Mitchell is now editing Radio Stars 
of the Dell Group, 149 Madison Avenue. 


The various magazines which were banned from 
the New York newsstands, continue publication but 
with more cautious distribution here. These in- 
clude Bedtime Stories, Cupid’s Capers, Stolen 
Sweets, and Tattle Tales of Nuregal Publishing 
Co., 145 West 45th Street, edited by Henry Mar- 
cus, 

The same is true of The Nudist, 45 West 45th 
Street. This is chiefly staff written. Outside con- 
tributions are frequently printed free. But occa- 
sionally short articles of 600, 1200 or 1800 words, 
with or without photographs, are bought at low 
rates on acceptance. 
® Complete Stories, a Street and Smith 
magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, is supplied 
by a limited group of writers. The editor, 
E. C. Richards, says: “No unsolicited manu- 


scripts wanted !”” 

Detective Story Magazine, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, on the contrary, is cordial to all cap- 
able writers. No serials are wanted, and 
only a very little poetry. The best openings 
are for shorts up to 5,000 words and novel- 
ettes of 12,000 words, 15,000 or 18,000 
words. Miss Dorothy Hubbard, associate 
editor, says: “I don’t care for stories about 
gangsters. We want good plot, plenty of 
Suspense, and above all, excitement. We 
feel that clear characterization is essential to 
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an interesting and exciting story.” One 
cent a word and up is paid on acceptance. 


@ Real Detective, Paramount Building, is 
now under the editorship of R. W. Mickam, 
while West Peterson is general correspond- 
ent. It is best to query Mr. Mickam, with a 
brief outline of your proposed story. Cur- 
rent crimes are preferred, and plenty of pho- 
tographs of the people involved should ac- 
company the story—at least a dozen. Rates 
are payable on publication: about a cent and 
a half for articles and $2 each for the pic- 
tures used. Official by-lines are good if ob- 
tainable Articles on vice exposes are always 
wanted. About 5,000 words is the best 
length now. 


@ Wild West Stories and Complete Novel 
Magazine is now in the market for 60,000 
word novels, for short stories up to 6,000 
words, and for articles of 1,500 words and 
up relating to the old West. $300 per novel 
is paid on publication. Women characters 
may play a small part. The old West is pre- 
ferred. This is a Teck magazine, 222 West 
39th Street. 

Amazing Stories Monthly of the same 
address is now actively buying once more, 
although the rates are also low. And so is 
Complete Detective Novel Magazine. On the 
latter, $300 on publication is the rate for 
novels—not over 50,000 words in length. 
About a half cent is paid for short stories of 
1,000 to 5,000 words—and the shorter, the 
better. Action is very important. There 
should be an interesting central figure, al- 
though this may be either an amateur or 
professional. 

The majority of readers of Street and 
Smith’s Western Story Magazine are cow- 
boys who like to see their own humdrum life 
glorified with the daring deeds of fiction. 
There must be great outdoor appeal, fast 
movement, good characterization and plot. 
Not too much shooting and fighting. Sus- 
pense and excitement is more important. No 
sex is wanted at all; no unfaithful wives; 
girls as minor characters only. Best lengths: 
shorts up to 5,000; novelettes of 25,000; 
serials of four to six parts, totalling from 
48,000 to 80,000 words. F. E. Blackwell 
edits this at 79 Seventh Avenue. 

(Continued to page 49) 



















WRITE for 
I money. The edi- 

tor’s check is 
the passing grade on 
my literary examina- 
tion. I won’t con- 
tend that this is the 
sole reward _ for 
which I strive. I am 
vain. I like to see the 
story in print, and I 
enjoy a pat on the 
back. There is a 
warm satisfaction in 
the creation of some- 
thing that did not 
exist before. 

But I regard my- 
self as a creative en- 
tertainer, without any 
earmark of genius. 


Put Your Heart On Paper 


By ELMER RANSOM 





LMER RANSOM is forty-two years 

old and a graduate of the University of 
Georgia. He lives in Augusta, Ga., and 
writes when he isn’t fishing or hunting. 

He served throughout the World War as 
First Lieutenant, six months of the time 
being spent in France. This experience was 
the background for a number of war stories. 
He is best known, however, for his animal 
stories and articles on the outdoors, 

His story, “Rack, Son of Ezekiel,;’ was 
published in CoSMOPOLITAN, and in “FAVORITE 
Stories oF Famous Writers,” the Cosmo- 
POLITAN anthology containing the six best 
short stories published in the magazine dur- 
ing the year. CosMoPOLITAN stated this 
story drew more fan mail than any other 
single story published in two years. 

Ransom has had fiction published in re- 
cent months in SaturpAY Eveninc Post, 
FIELD AND STREAM, Arcosy and articles in 
various trade journals. 

His Cosmo story was his first fiction en- 
try into the slick paper field, aside from 
material in his college magazine of which he 
was editor. 

At this writing CosmMoroLItaN, OuTpoor 
Lire, and Arcosy have Ransom stories on 


want. 

If you doubt it 
look at the circula- 
tion figures of Red 
Book, Cosmopolitan, 
The American, Good 
Housekeeping, Sat- 
evepost and a goodly 
number of others. 
To make such mar- 
kets your story must 
interest a large num- 
ber of readers. The 
editor passes up 
“good” stories that 
will reach only a 
paltry fifty thousand. 
Yet fifty thousand 
would be a fine sale 
for a novel. The 
yarn he_ publishes 





Fiction, I believe, 
must have as its pri- 
mary purpose the 


will appear shortly. 





hand for which they have paid and which 


must stir the pulse 
of a million. Think 
that over. 








entertainment of the 
reader, and it is this goal towards which I 
strive. 

I have seen a number of talented writers 
miss their mark by an inadequate conception 
of their craft; by an entire lack of under- 
standing of the editorial mind and of maga- 
zine requirements. It is folly to bewail the 
dumbness of editors. All writers agree on 
that, and our unsold manuscripts bear mute 
testimony to the truth of the assertion. Yet 
there is one thing we must grant to the 
editorial clan. They have a keen nose for 
the things their own particular readers like. 
Now you and I might well agree that they 
don’t give the public the stuff that would do 
the dear people the most good, but they have 
a canny ability at giving them what they 





DIDN’T originate the idea that a story 

is not a story until it is published. But 
even with that handicap the thought is worth 
repeating. Worth mulling over. I don’t 
write for my own delectation but for the 
entertainment of others, and incidentally to 
pacify the grocer and pay the rent. Conse- 
quently I want my stories published. 

Nor do I want them published in the “lit- 
tle” magazines. It may be very well to write 
for the intelligentsia. I want my message to 
reach the largest possible group of readers. 

And lest you think that I belittle the craft 
and remove it from the realm of art let me 
remind you that the rather well-quoted Bard 
of Avon reached a wide circle. Bret Harte 
was universally popular. O. Henry wrote 
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for the multitudes. Guy de Maupassant was 
not a high-hat. Flaubert had the common 
touch. And I have not mentioned Charles 
Dickens, Mark Twain, Rudyard Kipling, 
Booth Tarkington or Don Marquis. Writers 
who pander to the cosmopolitan tastes of 
the middle class have plenty of company. 


But, pshaw! If you must write modern, 
“proletarian”, sadistic realism, shun the pop- 
ular magazines. They are not for you. 


So I take it if you have read thus far you 
have an earnest desire to write, and to write 
to entertain; to reach the popular markets, 
and you and I agree, very seriously, on two 
things. You can’t be a literary sadist, and 
you don’t think of yourself as a universal 
reformer of the social tendencies or the lit- 
erary tastes of the nation. 


You have a certain sense of humor, and 
undrstand that permanent contributions to 
the great literature of the world come not 
through the declared intention of writing a 
classic but through the author doing the 
best he can, and that best being considerably 
better than he ever dared hope it would be. 


If we’ve gone thus far together let’s have 
a look around my workshop. You will be 
interested in my tools. It is small, comfort- 
able, and cozy. Shelves on all sides, from 
floor to ceiling, are filled with books—good 
ones. 


At each side of the outer door hangs the 
skin of a beautiful rattlesnake. You might 
not believe that snakes could be beautiful 
but I assure you that you are mistaken. The 
hide of an eight-foot diamond-back hangs 
diagonally across one of the book-lined 
walls. 


Wherever there is a place for a picture 
you will find one, each depicting some phase 
of the outdoors; many of them are my own 
camera studios. The mounted bird is a 
California quail and that curious black ob- 
ject is the tooth of a mastodon that I found 
while searching for fossils on the beach. 


On the stone mantle is a glass bookcase 
which takes the overflow from the shelves. 
My special treasures are in this case; three 
volumes of Audubon’s Quadrupeds of North 
America and other equally rare volumes on 
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birds and animals. Most of my stories have 
an outdoor setting. 


The usual complement of writer’s aids 
will be found facing the typewriter. A the- 
saurus or two, encyclopedia, dictionary, the 
O. Henry and O’Brien memorial collections 
for a number of years back, a dictionary of 
quotations, a few copies of the Dicest, and 
sundry other reference works that I use al- 
most daily. 

You’re smiling now. You see my half- 
dozen books on short-story writing, a couple 
on the technique of the novel ard one on the 
technique of the mystery story. It is to 
laugh! There’s old Genung, the English 
book with which we struggled in college. 
That red folder? Must I admit it? Yes, it 
contains a course in short-story writing that 
I haven’t quite completed. 

No, I’m not advertising a thing. You 
might not get one little bit of help or stimu- 
lation from the course. I don’t recommend 
it; I don’t damn it. It is good for me; 
that’s all I can say. The doctor and the 
lawyer studies. Why shouldn’t the writer 
do likewise? Is writing so entirely different 
from any other line of endeavor that one 
may succeed by covering a bit of white 
paper with certain symbols? If so anyone 
who knows the twenty-six letters of the al- 
phabet can, by merely wishing it, become a 
popular author. 

And it isn’t as easy as that. 

But on to our discussion. Or confessional 
if you prefer. You want to hear something 
of my own work ; how well I have succeeded. 
You were a little surprised to read my yarn 
in “Favorite Stories.” I wasn’t so hot in 
school. You don’t say it but your face be- 
trays you. 

Let’s be entirely frank about it. You in- 
timate that I have “arrived.” My name has 
been included in several widely-read anthol- 
ogies. I have sold a number of stories to 
the hardest markets to break. I wish it were 
so, your conclusions I mean, but nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 


I haven’t arrived. I haven’t achieved that 
marvelous certainty that you indicate. I 
must confess it; I still have more rejections 
than sales. 
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OU sigh with a certain sense of relief 

and I don’t blame you. This game is 
entirely too hard to see someone succeed 
without a rather lengthy apprenticeship. We 
are on common ground. No highly-paid and 
widely-popular writer is talking to you but 
one of your own flesh and blood; one who 
struggles over each word in each story until 
it is the best he can turn out and that best is 
often far short of being good enough; one 
who is assailed by many moments of bitter 


doubt. 


This then will be a chummy evening. We 
speak each other’s language. I talk to you 
not from Parnassus. We are two craftsmen, 
each striving to succeed, and we will discuss 
our mutual problems, our aspirations if you 
like. Perhaps we will get more from it than 
if we got some indefinite and copy-book in- 
struction from one of the great or near- 
great. 


You complain; ah, I believe there is a lit- 
tle bitterness in it too, that your manuscripts 
are returned unread. Forget it, and overcome 
the bitterness. Call on your sense of humor 
and your common intelligence. 


But, you say, you have me. You read an 
article by no less a personage than Harford 
Powell. “Play By the Rules” was the title 
I believe. You quote him verbatim: “You 
must abandon all hope of selling an un- 


solicited manuscript.” 

Yes, he said it. I read it too. 

And it illustrates again that we will have 
a chummy evening because I’m not giving 
you advice; at least not yet. Of course Mr. 
Powell should know. But from my expe- 
rience any such statement is pure bunk. I 
have sold a good many thousand dollars 
worth of copy. In all that time I have had 
three direct solicitations for a particular 
type of story or article and one order on my 
own suggestion. Of the four two were re- 
jected and at this writing one is unreported. 
Only one was placed (with the market that 
ordered it) and if the remaining unreported 
script makes its market I shall be batting 
just five hundred per cent. Not so good for 
solicited material. 

On the other hand I have sold as many as 
twelve consecutive unsolicited manuscripts 
on the first trip. 

I sent an article to The Saturday Evening 
Post without even so much as a letter to the 
editor. It was accepted in two weeks and 
they required me to give them referneces 
before they would publish it. They did not 
know me, had never heard of me. 


I sold a war story to Foreign Service on 
its twenty-eighth trip, and it was featured 
on the front cover, drawing a fine response 
from the readers. 
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The story which won the widest acclaim 
was rejected seven times, and three of these 
rejections were by rather obscure magazins. 
It sold to Cosmopolitan, and Ray Long, then 
editor, wrote to ask who I was. He had 
never heard of me. 

They do read them, buddy. But if your 
first two paragraphs are lousy they don’t 
read them through. 

Bear one thing in mind. It is important 
and it will give you a sane viewpoint on the 
whole proposition. You have something to 
sell. You offer it to a possible buyer. This 
buyer must sell your product to someone 
else and he knows pretty well what his con- 
sumer wants. It either suits him or it doesn’t. 
He not only is the final judge of the matter, 
he is probably the best judge, and if he isn’t 
some other chap soon has his job. Don’t 
berate him because he refuses to part with 
good money for something he doesn’t want 
and can’t sell to his readers. 

Give him what he wants. It is the only 
answer. 

Then you ask me how. 

I wish I could reply with certainty. But 
perhaps if I could I wouldn’t have time for 
this article and we would have missed a 
pleasant (I hope) few minutes together. 

I sold the first thing I wrote after I got 
out of college and it nearly ruined me. I 
didn’t sell another line for ten years, and I 
must have written a million words. 

“Oh,” you murmur, shocked ; disillusioned, 
perhaps. You applaud the determination 
(bah!)but the statement about ten years 
makes you lose confidence in me. 

“Okeh,’ is my answer, “but I have never 
lost confidence in myself.” And that is the 
first rule if there be any rules to this game 
of ours. 

What have I written? 

Just about every conceivable type of story. 
No, I haven’t sold every type. I didn’t say 
that. I said I had written every type. 

First, having spent one of my college va- 
cations in New York I decided I knew the 
town and wrote about that. What a laugh 
some editors must have had on those yarns 
if they read them through! I knew nothing, 
absolutely nothing, about the atmosphere I 
was trying to portray. 


I have written mystery stories, love 
stories, one confession story (sold it, by 
gosh!), war stories, gangster stories and so 
on. 

I love the outdoors. Every available 
minute is spent on the water or in the woods. 
I like adventure stories. I like adventure 
itself. I like photography, particularly out- 
door and animal photography. Yet I never 
wrote of it. 

It was purely by chance that I decided to 
write an article about wild-turkey hunting 
for Field and Stream. It changed the entire 
course of my writing effort. I received a 
warm letter of acceptance and a check. 
Within a few months I had written and sold 
them a number of others. I still write for 
them quite regularly. Incidentally I have 
placed every article of this type that I have 
written. I began to write animal stories and 
stories with an outdoor setting. 

I had found my natural bent. 

I was writing of the thing I loved. I had 
always liked to write. I had studied and 
written until I had a reasonable knowledge 
of technique. Now my heart was in the 
words that I put on paper. 


OU can’t write any type of story that 
Y you don’t like to read. If you turn up 
your nose at adventure magazines then don’t 
aim a story at them. They can smell it be- 
fore the script is well opened. If you abhor 
love stories then don’t try to write one. If 
historical romance stifles you and puts you 
to sleep, don’t depend on history to pay the 
gas bill. If you do your meter will cease to 
register. 

Strange advice? Not at all. Stories that 
bore you seem poorly done and consequently 
easy to execute. 

“T can write better stuff than that.” Oh, 
how many times have I heard it! And never 
have I believed it to be true. Do it; that’s 
the test. 

I am an outdoor writer and though you 
are not interested in writing of the outdoors 
remember that my experience will apply to 
any field of creative writing. Write of the 
things you know and love. Write what is in 
your heart. 

There can be no more difficult story than 
a putely animal story. The plot situations 
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are severely limited unless the author be a 
nature faker and if he is he deserves and 
receives the severest condemnation from his 
ethical contemporaries. He can take the 
editor in—sometimes and for a while, but 
exposure and ridicule are almost inevitable. 
The writing must be particularly well done. 
His narrative must be easy to read and his 
situations dramatic because he cannot relieve 
the mechanical monotony of his script with 
quotation marks. Dialogue is impossible to 
him. Animals don’t talk. 

And because of this measure of difficulty, 
good animal stories are rare. They have a 
wide appeal, and good ones always find a 
home. 

My final answer to your question is to put 
your heart on paper. If you can do it there 
is no possible way to keep you from success. 
Again you complain that I tell you what to 
do, not how to do it. I admit the indictment 
and will carry the case a bit farther. 

It is risky for a writer to quote specific 
examples from his own work, but I am able 
to give my exact meaning in no other way. 
I had a story in mind about a silver fox. 
The first scene was crystal clear. 

This beautiful animal stood on the crest 
of Old Baldy. As he gazed over the moon- 
lit snow his matchless ears, miracles of the 
wild, were intent on a message that did not 
come. His keen, intelligent face was turned 
into the wind. His black, silver-dusted fur 
was in sharp silhouette against the frosted 
background. He was ready and longing for 
Goldenfur, his, mate. 

For the time I was the fox. I moved over 
that winter-bound wilderness. His emo- 
tions became my emotions. I wrote the 
story, wrote it rapidly, feverishy, pounding 
the typewriter hour after hour until it was 
finished. Then I laid it aside and several 
days later I took up the work of careful re- 
vision. 

When I read it I was discouraged. Parts 
of it were trite and bombastic. I had written 
words, not emotions. I had done the work 
with my fingers, not with my heart. I knew 
my story, I felt it, but I had not put my 
feelings on paper. Some intangible inhibi- 
tion had crept in and had kept me from 
doing the thing that was in my heart. Care- 


fully, with infinite pains, I went over every 
word of the story. At last I was satisfied 
with all but one paragraph near the be- 
ginning. 

The fox must here be characterized with 
one swift stroke. His impulses at the mat- 
ing season must be quickly and beautifully 
related to the universal song of creation. Yet 
it must be done so that the reader, a human 
being,* could identify himself with the fox, 
one of the so-called lower animals. 


*Albert Richard Wetjen faced the same proplem 
when he wrote his famed whale story “For My 
Lady” for Cosmopolitan. He opened this animal 
story by treating the whale as if it were a person, 
and permitted the reader to identify his sympathies 
with that of the whale. This story appeared in 
Ray Long’s “My 20 Best Stories in 20 Years As 
An Editor’. 

I knew how my character felt. I was full 


of the story. My problem was to write it 
so simply, so sincerely, so dramatically that 
my words would strike a universal chord. I 
must be able to arouse the sympathy of 
every mature reader who chanced upon my 
story. 

I worked on one paragraph for seven days, 
much of the time on one sentence. There 
is no way to estimate the number of times 
it was written. This was the final version: 


Tonight there broke over him some weird 
nostalgia, yet his pulses throbbed with a fierce 
ecstasy. His lips quivered and the soft, thick, 
under-fur tingled at the hair roots. It was the 

mating time and his loins ached with a strange 
pleasurable pain. 
That was all, but is there any mature, 


normal person who has not felt the driving 
force of my last sentence and who would not 
be immediately sympathetic with the char- 
acter? 

The justification of the work was its tele- 
graphic acceptance by Cosmopolitan on its 
first trip. 

In all honesty I must tell you the sequel. 
When the galley proof reached me the final 
sentence had been deleted. I protested but 
my objections were over-ruled. Yet I feel 
that the line helped to sell the story even 
though the editors of Cosmo decided to 
eliminate it. The story was later published 
in Nash’s “Pall Mall Magazine,” London. 
Cosmopoitan sent them the script, and even 
though the line was obviously blue-pencilled 
in America, it appeared as written in the 
English publication. 

(Continued to page 48) 
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Publicity Work P” 


By Maurice Davis 


which the movies have placed a 
halo. 

According to the silver screen recipe, one 
must be a dashing, dynamic Lee Tracy type 
of individual who will stop at nothing in 
order to be a success in this field. Like 
many other impressions garnered from the 
movies, this is far from true. 

If you are a fair writer with the neces- 
sary news sense, you'll do in publicity work 
and increase your earnings considerably. 
Many a free lance writer can booster his 
income by dipping 


P wien the That magic force about 


It is through publicity then, that the gen- 
eral public learns their banks are safe, that 
the utility rates are not excessive, that 
Northwestern University is a very fine place 
to send your children because of its educa- 
tional and social advantages and that Kath- 
erine Hepburn is a spitfire. 

Here is a publicity story selected at ran- 
dom from the Chicago Tribune: 


CHICAGO WILL MANUFACTURE 
ORGAN FOR AFRICAN CITY 


After testing pipe or- 





into publicity as a 
side line. 
Furthermore, the 
craft is not over- 
crowded, you need 
invest no money on 
entering this busi- 
ness, nor do you 
need an expensive 
teacher to instruct 
you into its mys- 
teries. 


and much inspiration. 





In publicity writing, ideas come first, even 
before writing ability. A good publicity 
writer has made many an enterprise; he 
scents those events in the conduct of a busi- 
ness house, church, hospital, or in the life 
of an individual, which will make interesting 
reading, and saddles them on the good horse 
News, to hurdle the editorial restrictions on 
“publicity.” This article gives invaluable tips 


gans all over the world, 
the city of Pretoria, 
capital of the Transvaal 
Union, South Africa, 
has contracted to pur- 
chase a $60,000 pipe or- 
gan in Chicago, it was 
announced yesterday by 
David Kimball, vice- 
president of the W, W. 
Kimball Company. The 
huge instrument is to be 
installed in the new city 
hall of Pretoria, a town 
of some 74,000 popula- 
tion. The organ, Mr. 








Your stock in 
trade consists of ideas, writing ability, relia- 
bility, guts, and personality. 

“What do publicity people do and just 
what good are they?” is the question. 

Banks, utility companies, universities, 
movie companies, hospitals, business houses, 
stage producers, there are thousands of 
others, need a publicity representative to see 
that the press presents their views favorably 
and frequently. 

The publicity representative does as much 
to educate the public or to make it conscious 
of a certain idea or institution, as the adver- 
tising man. Only publicity is always free 
while advertising, in order to be printed, 
must be paid. 
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Kimball said, will take 
some two or three months to build. 


How did the Tribune learn about this? 
Through the publicity representative of the 
W. W. Kimball Company. As I reconstruct 
this item, the contract was signed by the 
Kimball company to furnish this organ for 
the city of Pretoria. 

Ordinarily, the purchase of an organ is 
not news but here the buyer happens to be 
the capital of the Transvaal Union—a far 
off South African country. 

Thus we have a good news article. Right- 
ly enough, the publicity man kept himself 
out of the story, attributing it to the vice- 
president of the company, David Kimball. 

Now of what value is this article to the 
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Kimball company who paid to have the pub- 
licity representative see that it was printed? 
Besides the good will and keeping their 
name before the public, this item has possi- 
bilities of bringing direct sales to the 
company. 

An item such as this will be picked up by 
the Associated Press and printed all over 
the country. The members of a church in 
Iowa, let us say, contemplating buying an 
organ, who see this article, reason to them- 
selves, if South Africans buy their organ 
from the Kimball Company of Chicago, 
when they must have had bids from firms 
all over the world, then that company is good 
enough for us. Thus for prestige and actual 
sales potentialities, this publicity is invalu- 
able. 


ERE is another type of publicity from 
the Chicago Daily News. 


TOURING RUSSIA TO COST NO 
MORE THAN LAST YEAR 

Travel in Russia will cost no more this year than 
it did last year or two years ago despite the de- 
preciated American dollar, according to A. M. 
Zaidner, president of Intourist—Russian govern- 
_ travel organization—who visited Chicago to- 
ay. 

“Travel rates are quoted in American dollars 
and have been sect at the same level as they were 
in 1932,” Mr. Zaidner said. 

One of the rosiest aspects of Russian travel to 
many Americans, said Mr. Zaidner, is the absence 
of the “outstretched hand.” Tipping is absolutely 
forbidden by the Soviet. 

This story is self explanatory—it is pro- 
moting travel in Russia by letting the Amer- 
ican tourist know how cheaply one can 
travel in that country, how tipping is for- 
bidden and how American educators and 
students are working hand in hand with the 
University at Moscow. 

Intourist—the Russian government travel 
organization—benefits not only by Ameri- 
can’s spending their money in Russia but 
because these Americans will bring back 
favorable reports of the country, thus help- 
ing to bring Russia and the U. S. closer to- 
gether. 

Here is the type of publicity that you will 
be called upon to write probably more fre- 
quently than any other. It consists of a 
straight announcement and is almost stand- 
ard form, whether it be used for school, 


club, fraternity, P. T. A., business men’s 
association, or ordinary social meeting. 


ST. RITA MEN STAGE 
ANNUAL EASTER DANCE 


St. Rita alumni, their friends and students at the 
school are co-operating on plans for the fourth 
annual Easter dance which will be held April 14 
at the school, 63rd St, and Claremont Ave. The 
dance, which will also be a card and bunco party, 
is being sponsored by the St. Rita High School 
Men’s Club. Edmund Atwood’s band will play and 
other arrangements are in the hands of the com- 
mittee: Stephen Dolinski, chairman; John R. Cook, 
William Slavin, Andrew Stucker, Ernest Bouffard, 
John O’Connell, and Father W. R. Kirk. 


As in the regular news story, it contains 
the five “W’s”—Who, What, When, Why, 
and Where? Your lead may be, “Mrs. 
Brown, president of the local P. T. A. will 
address the members at the city school to- 
day,” or “The Downtown Business Men 
will hear Prof. Smart of Hard Knocks Col- 
lege, speak on success at their regular meet- 
ing,” but you will use the same form and 
cover the same essentials. 


N PUBLICITY, ideas come first, even 

before writing ability. In this connec- 
tion, as mentioned before, the publicity rep- 
resentative should always keep himself in 
the background in the actual stories, al- 
though it is permissible to have your name 
in individual columns of the papers (as 
Dexter Fellows does), because this public- 
ity for you leads to other jobs. 


One recalls Dorothy Gulman, beautiful 
Chicago press agent for Bobbie Meeker, or- 
chestra leader, who made a big hit with news 
reporters and columnists. In the press no- 
tices they would talk more about her than 
her boss. Finally, things got to such a state 
that Gulman had to have stationery printed 
with, “Don’t mention Me; mention Meeker!” 


Incidently, Miss Gulman went on to be- 
come Harry Richman’s press representative 
and her, “Don’t mention Me; mention 
Meeker” is handed down as wise proceed- 
ings in publicity. 


FTER Sally Rand had closed an engage- 
ment in a legitimate production in Chi- 
cago, she opened as a dancer at a local cab- 
aret. Through mutual friends we came to- 
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gether and sat down one evening to discuss 
publicity. 

We agreed that sensational publicity was 
needed in order to bring attention to her as 
a dancer. At that time in Chicago the Live 
Stock show was being held and the next 
best bet was the Artist’s Ball to be held two 
weeks distant. 

It would have been possible to have Sally 
Rand pose with some prize stock but that 
would have meant only one picture with no 
follow up. So that idea was discarded. 

“Why not ride one of these prize horses 
to the Artist’s Ball?” I suggested. 

“Certainly,” laughed Sally. “As Lady 
Godiva ?” 

“That’s it,” I snapped. “Swell!” 

The rest is history. Sally Rand as Lady 
Godiva received tremendous publicity all 
over the country. The newspapers, news 
syndicates, and news reels, took countless 
stories and pictures which were seen in 
every hamlet in America. Thus Sally Rand, 
overnight was changed from an unknown to 
a celebrity and on the basis of this publicity, 
she was hired to dance at the Century of 
Progress where she was not only the darling, 
but the hit of the Fair. 

Visitors have been heard to say, “I came 
to see Sally Rand do her fan dance.” That’s 
publicity ! 


BW ieagese another type of publicity, say for 
a large and exclusive writer’s club. I 
was called in by the Pen and Pencil Club of 
Chicago, an organization composed of writ- 
ers, authors, and poets, to handle their pub- 
licity for the annual ball. 

Hereiofore, the annual affair was just 
a ball but I felt that something more should 
be done, not only for publicity sake, but so 
that the public at large would attend, making 
it a financial success, in as much as the pro- 
ceeds were placed in the club’s philanthropic 
fund. 

At the time the Hearst papers’ “Buy 
American” campaign was at its height, I 
suggested that the club call their annual af- 
fair “The Buy American Ball,” which was 
agreed. 

Never have I had such a perfect tie-up. 
The Hearst papers of which there are two 
in Chicago, Herald-Examiner, morning 
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paper, and American, evening paper, went 
for it hook, line, and sinker because it fitted 
their editorial policy. 

Never a day passed that we did not have 
either pictures or stories in the papers from 
the time our publicity campaign began one 
month before the ball until it was held. (If 
you begin too early, you will run out of ma- 
terial when you'll need it the most.) There 
was only one hitch, the little silk souvenir 
flags by each plate were found stamped, 
“Made in Japan.” A member of the enter- 
tainment committee was at fault. But then 
the British postage cancelling machines that 
stamped “Buy British” were bought here. 

One last example of how to dig out the 
potential news. I was engaged by the man- 
ager of the Athenian Opera Company, mak- 
ing a tour of the middle-west to handle their 
publicity while in Chicago. 

This company presented operettas wholly 
in Greek. I discovered that the Athenian 
Opera Company had no social backing and 
made them personally call on the Greek con- 
sul and prominent Greek citizens asking for 
their sponsorship. This granted, I went 
after prominent Greeks whose names meant 
news. 

My story then read, “Sponsored by lead- 
ing Greek citizens in order to bring the 
beauty of the Greek language to 100,000 
American citizens of Greek descent in Chi- 
cago and vicinity, the Athenian Opera Com- 
pany will present . . .” The reason I used 
100,000 was so that the papers wouldn’t 
think the item too specialized. 

This brings to mind the time I was en- 
gaged to do publicity for one of the city’s 
leading cleaners and dyers and for three 
days nearly went insane trying to think of 
something which was news for a cleaning 
and dying plant and its owner. 

Finally I had one of the spotters compute 
some statistics for me and a very successful 
story was printed which went from coast to 
coast telling that Mr. Louis Hollman, presi- 
dent of the Michigan Cleaners declares that 
the old saying, ““The’ vest gets all the gravy, 
is wrong” because the vest has only one spot 
to three for the pants. Also that more red 
dresses are cleaned in the Spring than any 
other time of the year which is interpreted 
as the female’s call to a mate. 
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LACING your material in the papers is 

your next biggest worry. First, let it be 
understood, the newspapers welcome pub- 
licity that is really news. Take your stories 
to the city desk or else mail them to the city 
desk. 

Be certain to have your name and phone 
number on each item because the editor may 
want to call you in order to verify something 
or to get more details. Always write a little 
more than you expect will be printed, that 
is, give all of the facts, because, oh, how 
those papers cut your stories. 

If you have small, one column head cut 
pictures, take them right to the city desk. 
If the paper accepts them but does not pub- 
lish the picture, you may be able to get 
them back, although in large cities, no pic- 
tures are returned because of the trouble to 
the paper. 

If you have a picture stunt, i. e., material 
for a picture which you want the paper to 
send their own cameraman, call the paper 
first, speak to the picture editor, or if they 
don’t have one, to the editor, and outline 
your picture possibilities. 

A good tip is to try and include a good 
looking young woman (the sex angle) or 
an animal, no matter what it is. Combina- 
tion of both, such as a chorus girl and her 
pet dog, is a sure fire “art.” The word “art” 
is a trade term on newspapers and means 
anything pictorial whether a photo or a 
drawing. 

If the picture editor thinks your idea is 
all right and he wants it, he’ll inform you. 
It is up to you to set the time for the pic- 
ture, let us say 11 o’clock the next day. 

Now your reliability enters. If at 11 
o’clock, when the paper’s cameraman shows 
up and your picture is not ready, either be- 
cause your pretty girl has not arisen as yet 
or the president of the Lady’s Club decided 
to go shopping, your name is actually “mud.” 

The photographer will report to his boss 
that the picture was not ready or you kept 
him waiting too long—newspapers are very 
busy—and the next time you call the editor 
for a cameraman, they’ll tell you not too 
politely to go to. 

Keeping in good with the newspapers has 
always been my practice for it pays big divi- 
dents. Many a publicity job that I landed 
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has been from some fellow on a newspaper 
giving me a tip. 

After you establish yourself with the per- 
sonnel of a newspaper and the editors know 
that you can be trusted as to news and pic- 
tures, you'll find less resistance. 

When you have a reputation like the late 
Harry Reickinbach, the world’s greatest 
press agent, then the prominent newspapers 
will eagerly call you up and ask you what 
kind of a “stunt” you are going to pull next, 
desiring this advance information so that 
they will not be scooped. 


OW to get publicity jobs? When I en- 
tered the field I served as assistant to 
a very talented and gifted young lady, Anne 
Jesselson, by name, who had several of the 
best accounts in Chicago. My apprentice- 
ship, so to speak, under her, taught me the 
ropes, and made me many acquaintances who 
later came in handy. 

After leaving her and going into public- 
ity for myself, I took the classified directory 
of the telephone company and selected about 
one hundred likely looking prospects, includ- 
ing business firms, individuals, and the like, 
and sent them all typewritten letters telling 
of my publicity work. 

From these I gained several accounts 
right away and one even two years later 
from a man who saved the letter and called 
me when he ran for alderman. He was an 
able man and with the proper publicity, he 
was elected. 

Incidently, politicians always spend plenty 
of money for publicity and while they al- 
ways figure you are not doing enough for 
them, they pay well. Your name in a column 
identified with your work, as cited before, 
always is good for an account or two. 

By the way, it is permissible to have sev- 
eral publicity accounts at the same time, un- 
less some one should hire you exclusively. 
However, good taste dictates that we should 
not do publicity for two competing firms at 
the same time, or two dancers, and so on 
down the line. 

One day, passing a loop window, I saw a 
large sausage, six feet long, which I realized 
immediately was a natural for a picture. I 
found out the name of the sausage manu- 
(Continued to page 56) 
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The Red Menace! 


By Marjorie E, SMITH 


Author of “From Broadway to Moscow,’ “No 
Bed of Roses,” “God Have Mercy on Me,” etc. 


lishing House that apologizes to an 

author for only putting out a first edi- 
tion of 20,000? Think of a struggling circu- 
lation man who reads that Pravda’s daily 
circulation is four millions usually, and 
could be ten millions were it not for the 
paper shortage? 

One hundred and sixty-eight million 
people have suddenly become book-hungry 
in a land that has no unemployment, and 
where books are sold within every man’s 
reach. Do you wonder, then, that an au- 
thor, just returned from this one-sixth of 
the globe’s surface, weeps with envy as she 
writes? 

For the past five years, with its first 
“Pyatieletka,’ the Russian nose has been 


[ ising 1 a country with a State Pub- 


kept pretty close to the industrial and po- 
litical grind-stone. Talk was about machin- 
ery, building, war defense preparations, and 
the struggle for collectivation. The basic 
themes were of class struggle and of social- 
ist construction, because this was the order 
of the day. 

Gorki was still heard from and American 
literary circles were Pilnyak-conscious. M. 
Ilin’s “Russian Primer” went the rounds. 
Now and then, Meschrabpomfilm or Soyuz- 
kino sent over a motion picture that caused 
newspaper comment. The fact that America 
or England did not respond does not mean 
necessarily that Soviet literary works were 
at a standstill. One must take into consid- 
eration the differences in the two systems, 
and the difference between the demands of 
the reading population under both systems. 











HAMMER AND TONGS 


You and I gain our prejudices from what we read and what we hear. From the time 


when we first pick up a school book, vast selfish interests are at work on our minds trying 
to make us believe lies are truths. The railroads, the power companies, the telephone com- 
panies, each has its own individual axe to grind, and night and day tries to represent itself 
to the public as a corporation of service, kindness and progress. The same people who four 
years ago lost their life’s savings because of crooked alliances between politics, crime and 
Wall St. are today hard at work yelping for laissez-faire because of the 24-hour ding-dong 
hammered at their ears by 99% of the newspapers, magazines and radio stations who are the 
mouthpieces of our vested interests. 

The average American looks on Russia as a mad country where women are nationalized, 
men grow whiskers, and everyone carrys a bomb. This impression has been built up 
deliberately by the Morgans, the Mitchells, the Insulls and those who have the most to lose 
if social justice is ever effected. 

Independent unbiased opinion on Russia is almost impossible for the average American. 
On one side he cannot believe, if he is sane, the mud slinging against Communism that 
appears in newspaper or magazine editorials. These comments are deliberate slander 
written by writer-hirelings (and more shame to them) and paid for by that little band of 
multi-millionaires who control most every vital element in everything you use. 

“Russia,” says the average person, “to hell with it. A bunch of crazy foreigners.” 

And the Ivy Lees, who make the average person think what he thinks, sit back satisfied 
that a despicable job has been superbly done. 


W HAT position has the writer in Russia? We asked a WRITER’S DIGEST sub- 
scriber, Marjorie E. Smith, who has lived there, worked there and who has just returned 
to tell - what Communism has done for the writer. We offer it to our readers for its 
news value. 
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Even during the First Five-Year Plan, 
Soviet literary circles were buzzing with ac- 
tivity. The drive to wipe out illiteracy was 
on. Peasants and city workers were read- 
ing ... some for the first time in their lives. 
This new public demanded a new type of 
writing. Their interest was not in romance. 
They wanted education, culture, inspiration 
and explanation of their daily tasks*, Peo- 
ple stood in line waiting to buy the daily 
newspapers that printed . . . not scandals or 
the latest murder details . . . but simple 
stories of the work accomplished and the 
work to be accomplished. Hundreds of new 
magazines were published. Motion picture 
houses were packed to capacity at all per- 
formances, and legitimate theatres had the 
ever-present lines waiting to grab up tickets. 
Russians were working. Russians had 
money, and Soviet Russia demanded enter- 
tainment. At the end of the First Five- 
Year Plan the demand was even greater. 

Soviet literature is already showing the 
result. It is no longer yoked to the class 
struggle and socialist construction themes, 
but is blossoming forth to freer expression 
of human interest. Poets sing of love and 
spring blossoms, where before they sang of 
the Dnieper rapids or the workings of the 
newest farm tractors. Soviet motion pic- 
ture directors have gone so far as to attempt 
a Soviet musical comedy with chorus girls. 
More Russian classics, and first-rate old 
novels, are being brought to the screen. Ro- 
mance is being recognized as a legitimate 
father for scenario and novel. 

Soviet writers and artists are subsidized 
while writing. So confident are Soviet pub- 
lishing houses, or motion picture organiza- 
tions, that a writer receives one-fourth of 
his contract in cash the day his idea is ac- 
cepted. Rates are high for both the Rus- 
sian writer and the tourist writer. 


HE Soviet method of work is different 
from that of authors in other countries. 
Ideas for the screen, for books, and so on, 





*In his book “The First Hundred Million,” Hal- 
deman-Julius, the Girard (Kansas) publisher of the 
Little Blue Books, states that of the hundreds of 
different titles he has for sale, the ones that sell 
best are those offering self-improvement. They out- 
sell sex and adventure. 


are accepted by the head of the particular 
purchasing organization, after consultation 
with one or two staff members. The con- 
tract is signed by the author, and a time 
limit is placed on the work. When the com- 
pleted manuscript is brought in, it is sent 
to a committee of workers to test their re- 
actions. Sometimes as many as twenty-five 
workers from various organizations meet at 
the author’s home for an evening of dis- 
cussion. The author reads from his work, 
and then the meeting is open for general 
criticism. If an author can’t take it. . 
it’s just too bad, because the workers of 
Soviet Russia are very blunt in their criti- 
cism. This method of collective criticism 
is, to my mind, an excellent one. It keeps 
an author in touch with his readers and 
their personal reactions. 


Soviet worker-readers are responsive. Fan 
mail comes in daily by the thousands. Work- 
er groups in factories and on collective 
farms hold weekly discussions on the latest 
literary works. Letters of praise or of 
criticism are showered upon publishing 
houses, after these various discussions. 
Sometimes, these letters of collective dis- 
cussions are printed in pamphlet form in 
order that authors may know their readers 
reactions. 

Besides professionals in the writing field, 
Soviet Russia has its hosts of amateur 
worker-writers. These people, while hold- 
ing to no set literary style and harboring no 
literary ambitions, set down clearly, and in 
vivid, picturesque language, the story of 
their work in various branches of industry. 
They write after working hours. They 
write on subjects which appeal to men and 
women in their own particular field of en- 
deavor. 

Histories of factory life and the struggle 
to build the gigantic projects of the First 
Five-Year Plan, such as _ Dnieprostroi, 
Magnetostroi, the Turk-Sib railroad, and so 
on, have been written by the horny hands of 
the toilers who made these projects possible. 
During the construction job, worker-writers 
take notes. American engineers who never 
dreamed of writing books in America, have 
added their lines to these worker-writer 
histories of Soviet enterprises. 
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HE MOST interesting youngster I 

chanced to meet in Russia was a worker- 
writer of 16 years, with two books to his 
credit at that tender age, and working on a 
third. One of his volumes was his auto- 
biography! To an American author this is 
really amusing. At least it was to me, until 
I read his book, and found that the boy had 
really produced a splendid work. 


The boy is Harry Eisman, known to 
American readers a few years back, when 
he was deported from America at the age 
of 14, as an undesirable alien. He told me 
his story. It seems that little Harry, de- 
cided one bright day that the American Boy 
Scouts were enemies of the American work- 
ers, and were being trained by the bour- 
geoisie to be potential soldiers against the 
American proletariat. At that particular 
time, the Boy Scout troup was leaving for 
England to take part in an international 
celebration. Harry, aged 14, was a leader 
of the Young Pioneers, the American-Com- 
munist enemy of the Boy Scout movement. 
Leading a delegation of some 1,000 young- 
sters, between the ages of 8 and 14, Harry 
barged into the Cunard pier to boo the de- 
parting Boy Scout contingent. Mounted 
policemen and patrolmen came to the scene, 
and Harry was accused of kicking a police- 
man’s horse. For these Pioneer activities, 
Harry Eisman was arrested, and was even- 
tually deported to the Soviet Union, be- 
cause the American government considered 
him a Red menace. 


With this background, young Eisman 
wrote his experiences, and in simple language 
told a powerful story. His understanding 
of the difference between the two systems 
is more mature than one would expect in 
such a volume. Harry is by trade a mill- 
wright, working in the Amo Automobile 
factory in Moscow. He wrote his books 
after working hours, and on “free days.” 
They have reached the thousands in circula- 
tion. On his royalty checks, he travels 
through remote parts of the Soviet Union, 
living among the natives, and learning na- 
tive culture. 


OVIET newspapers cover wide and 
varied fields, and their staffs provide 
work for thousands of professional writers. 
The Soviet journalist knows nothing what- 
ever of our modern American newspaper 
style. Domestic relations cases, night club 
columnists, Broadway gossip, murders, sui- 
cides and so on, have no place in his busi- 
ness. Our American competition, with its 
dozens of editions daily, and its race for 
scoops and pictures, is not for him. He is 
trained along lines of constructive thought. 
The newspaper, Pravda, official organ of 
the Russian Communist Party, is devoted 
to Party news, to the struggles against 
bureaucracy, to national and international 
positions of the Communist Party on vari- 
ous subjects of timely interest. Izvestia, the 
official organ of the government, is devoted 
to government news, and prints no other. 
Comsomolskaya Pravda, the newspaper of 
the Young Comsomol groups, is edited and 
printed by this organization, and features 
news of interest to the Russian Communist 
Youth. Colya Abbukumo, the talented 
Comsomol artist, just 22 years of age, has 
made a wide reputation as a political car- 
toonist while on the staff of this newspaper. 
The entire staff is composed of youngsters 
from 18 to 25. 


The Red Army Star, newspaper of the 
Red Army, is edited for and by the mem- 
bers of the Soviet military organization. 
The various Peasants Newspapers are de- 
voted to news of the State and collective 
farms, and their columns are filled with let- 
ters from peasant-readers and _peasant- 
writers, telling the success and failures of 
the farms throughout the nation. 


The Moscow Daily News, with a large 
international circulation, is published in the 
interests of foreign specialists working for 
the Soviet government. In its pages news 
of particular interest to these groups, their 
work, and their future, as well as their 
fights against existing bureaucracy, is found. 
Its staff is composed of Americans, English- 
men, Russians and English-speaking spe- 
cialists of all nations, who know Soviet 
problems and who seek to create better un- 
derstanding among all visiting workers. 











Moscow News has waged many a battle in 
defense of the foreign specialist. 


The breezy Evening Moscow, with a 
makeup almost New York Journalish, is for 
the man on the city streets, who wants to 
know the latest happenings in Russia and 
abroad. The Evening Moscow is the popu- 
lar paper, and its satirical cartoons on Soviet 
life bring joy to both Russian and foreign 
readers. It carried news that is not found 
in other Russian papers. When Lindbergh’s 
baby was kidnaped, Evening Moscow carried 
the details of the day to day hunt for the 
kidnapers. When Amelia Earhardt flew 
the ocean, The Evening Moscow carried the 
When Lindbergh and Ann Morrow 


news. 
visited Moscow, this paper had the daily 
pictures. Each newspaper is a type, and 


each newspaper has its followers. 


Then, there is the magazine field devoted 
to everything from radio to women’s fash- 
ions, with a combined circulation of mil- 
lions. The architects have a magazine, the 
factory workers have their magazines . . . 
every branch of industry and professional 
life has its organ of expression. The maga- 
zine, Krokodil, is a satirical publication with 
a tinge of The New Yorker. It is the smart, 
wise-cracking mag, printed in color, and de- 
votes its pages to ridiculing bureaucracy 
and current topics in Soviet life*. 


*Although you and I both hear of Russian propa- 
ganda in the United States, we never hear of United 
States propaganda in Russia. Yet it is there with a 
vengeance. Every American woman who wears 
silk stockings in Russia, or who boasts languidly 
of her home “back in the States of eight rooms 
all for just three of us,” or who wears colorful 
clothes—starts a tiny mutiny in the hearts of the 
Russian female workers whom she meets. The 
Russian worker turns his overcoat when one side 
becomes shabby. 

The American in Russia usually is a tourist and 
wears better clothes, thus creating among many of 
the Russians wita whom he comes into contact a 
desire to have the same. This propaganda though 
not united or released via mimeograph machines 
through a central office, nevertheless has its very 
definite effect among Russian women who have 
met and seen American women who have what 
they have not. 


HOUSANDS of workers’ clubs, with 
their well-stocked libraries, create daily 
demands for literature in Soviet Russia. 
(Continued to page 55) 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 











Class 


American Astrology, 1472 Broadway, New York 
City. Paul G. Clancy, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3 for fourteen months. “We use articles 
up to 3,500 words, pertaining to Astrology and 
kindred subjects. Occult fiction, astrological 
themes preferred, We report within two weeks and 
pay %c a word on publication.” 


Atlantica, 33 West 70th Street, New York City. 
Dr. F. Cassola, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $3 a year. “We rarely, if ever, use short 
stories unsolicited. Articles of interest to the 
Italians in this country are considered—articles on 
ravel subjects concerning Italy, political and econ- 
omic subjects on Italy, the social program and fu- 
ture of the Italians as a group in the United States, 
success articles (real successes) concerning Ital- 
ians here, etc. We prefer to have photographs ac- 
company articles, but we do not pay for them. We 
do not use poetry. We report within two weeks, 
and pay %c a word on acceptance.” 


General, Literary and Fiction 


Better Homes and Gardens, Meredity Publish- 
ing Company, 1714 Locust Street, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Elmer T. Peterson, Editor, Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy; $1 a year. “We use articles that tell 
our readers how to plan, build, furnish, and care 
for a home; how to train the rosebush and land- 
scape the premises. In other words, we want ma- 
terial that helps families in the homemaking and 
gardening problems. Articles should be from 1,500 
to 1,800 words in length. We also want good, clear, 
glossy prints, 5 x 7 and larger. We rarely use 
poetry. We report as soon as possible and pay 2c 
a word and up on acceptance.” 


Hearst's International Combined with Cosmo- 
politan, 57th Street and 8th Avenue, New York 
City. H. P. Burton, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want fiction stories of 
all types, of 5,000 words in length; short shorts 
from 1,200 to 2,000 words; short novels from 30,- 
000 words up; and articles, 3,000 words. We oc- 
casionally use photographs to illustrate certain ar- 
ticles. We do not use poetry. We report within 
ten days and pay excellent rates on acceptance.” 


Leisure Magazine, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Sydney Greenbie, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1 a year. “We want per- 
sonal material, telling what people have done with 
their unused time not only for purely cultural 
ends, but often for professional and productive 
ends. Science, art, literature, craftsmanship, music, 
nature, sport, any genuine interest in the good life, 
not even barring such hobbies as collecting nails 
or whittling. We cannot use more than 2,000 
words, and prefer articles of shorter length—con- 
cise, direct, stimulating. We also want games, 
collections, puzzles, menus. We use photographs 
for illustrations. Occasionally we use poetry. We 
report as soon as possible and pay %c a word on 
publication.” 
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The Magazine: A Literary Journal, 522 Cali- 
fornia Bank Bldg., Beverly Hills, California. Is- 
sued bi-monthly; 35c a copy; $2 a year. “We 
want short stories and sketches, any length, pref- 
erably between 1,000 and 4,000 words. We also 
want poems of any length. We do not want pho- 
tographs. We report as soon as possible and pay 
at a low rate, on acceptance.” 


Manuscript, 17 West Washington Street, Athens, 
Ohio. John Rood, Mary Lawhead, Flola Shepart, 
Editors. Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. “We want short stories of from one to five 
thousand words, also a few novelettes (we will 
publish three a year); short poems. We do not 
want photographs. We report on manuscripts im- 
mediately, but do not pay for contributions.” 

The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
Freda Kirchwey, and Joseph Wood Krutch, Edi- 
tors. Isued weekly; 15c a copy; $5 a year. “We 
want articles on political, economic, and social 
conditions of national and international interests. 
Not more than 2,400 words in length. We use pho- 
tographs; also short poems. We report within a 
week after receipt and pay lc a word on publica- 
tion.” 

The New Golubian, 108 West 53rd Street, 
Bayone, New Jersey. Isidor Golub, Editor. Issued 
every two months; 10c a copy; 50c a year. “We 
want stories and articles on proletarian themes of 
2,000 words or less. We also want any kind of 
notes or comment on the same subject. We do not 
want photographs. We do use proletarian poetry. 
We report at once but do not pay for material 
accepted.” 


WHY ?... 













that come with it!” 


ARE you trying to write? Study the 

above dialogue. Then, write and tell 
me what you think of it. Enclose your 
opinion with one of your manuscripts— 
two, if you want to take advantage of 
my special introductory offer. Your 
opinion and your manuscripts will en- 
able me to judge your writing possi- 
bilities. 

I'll mark your manuscript paragraph 
by paragraph, explaining specifically 
where and when and why your faults or 
virtues occur. Naturally, I can’t prom- 
ise to sell your—or any—manuscripts 








words—$4.50.) 
and Selling Your Stories mailed on request. 


June, 1934 


“If I gave you the East River,” he accused, “you’d want the bridges 


She said quietly: “Try giving me the East River sometime, Jimmy.” 
“I suppose Benelli gives you the Atlantic Ocean,” he flared. 


WARD THOMAS 
2067 BROADWAY - 


INTRODUCTORY RATES: Point off three places in the total —-_-~ of your longest story. (4,500 
No charge for additional manuscript sent with the first 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Snappy, 114 47th Street, New York City. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy. “We want short, snappy 
stories, 3,000 to 3,500 words in length, sex angle 
predominant, with ‘intelligent, fast-moving plot 
and clever dialogue. We pay %c a word on pub- 
lication.” 

Western Wild Life, Box 1234, Billings, Mon- 
tana. N. G. Ashley, Editor. Isued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1 a year. “We want strictly western, 
hunting, fishing, mountain pack trips with plenty 
of action, cowboy stories, mining stories and any 
action story that applies to the west. We prefer 
stories from one thousand to four thousand words. 
Stories must be of the Rocky Mountain region. We 
prefer stories based on facts and colored into read- 
able material. We use photographs of wild birds 
and animals of the Rocky Mountain region and 
action photographs. We do not use poetry. We 
do not pay for material accepted.” 

Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Gertrude B. Lane, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. “We want short 
stories, not more than 7,000 words; serials, 60,000 
to 80,000 words; and special articles, 1,600 to 3,000 
words. We use photographs only on order. We 
seldom use poetry. We report within two weeks 
and pay on acceptance.” 





Humor 


Calgary Eye-Opener, Box 2068, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Carl Barks, Manuscript Editor, Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 


jokes, jingles, epigrams, cartoons, and cartoon 
ideas; poetry up to 60 lines. These must have a 


submitted to me. But I can promise a 
definite, helpful, generally illuminating 
criticism that will materially short cut 
— path to that first or to consistent 
sales. 


You’re the judge of my claims. If 
you don’t feel that I’ve done for you 
everything I said I would—your fee is 
refunded. 


Send in your analysis of the above 
dialogue and one or two of your manu- 
scripts—now—and let’s say it with sales 
that much sooner. 


NEW YORK CITY 


story. My booklet: Telling 
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“ONE OF THE BEST sfories 


Ll 
I have ever seen in the magazine 
is what a well known author wrote to the r about a story 
by an ESCRITOIRE-trained writer. The = "dilustrated the 
Magazine cover last month. ESCRITOIRE TRAINING is sym- 
pathetic, individual, personal. We do not send you a set of 
Pamphlets on the short-story and leave you to work things out. 
We help you at every turn. You pay a big part of the cost 
with a story we help you to write. 

WE WANT YOU TO PUT US TO THE TEST. Send us one 
of your stories and only one dollar. We will give a complete 
critical analysis of the story worth several times this charge, 
and if you decide to work with us, credit the dollar on your 
fees. And of course we'll tell you all about THE ESCRITOIRE 
Idea and Method. 

“FINDING YOU WAS THE TURNING POINT in my ca- 
reer.” This experience of a student, now a recognized pro- 
fessional, may be yours. Send your story today. 

THE ESCRITOIRE 
HARBIN, 
HOME OFFICE: 2701 ectoray aeon San Antonio, Texas 
SALES OFFICE: 151 Fifth Ave., Room 1317, New York City 


SHARDS QUARTERLY OF GOOD VERSE 


CONSTANCE DEMING LEWIS, Editor 
Bex 2007 Augusta, 
10 and $5 mae and free subseriptions in each 
sue. Additional book prizes. New format 
Feb. issue. New low price of $1 a year and 856e a 
copy. A few old numbers left at 25¢e. 














Typing of books, stories, plays, 


poetry, theses by enced manuscript typist. 
Carbon copy furnished. Minor corrections. ‘Scripts 
mailed flat. 40c per 1,000 words. 
rate on books. 
MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Criticism and Courses In ee 


Contributor to the Nation, The New — er, The Literary Di- 
gest, The Boston Transcript, F. P. A.’s “‘Conning Tower’, 

The Kansas City Star, The New York Herald, Voteee, Braith- 
waite Anthology, Thomas Moult’s Best Poems of 1933, etc., ete. 


345 South Orange Drive Les Angeles, Calif. 














THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


Let me help you to attain success. I show you how by actually 
=e. My service is helping others,—why not you? will re- 
= and completely rewrite your stories, giving them new life, 
peal, charm. Returned to you faultlessly typed, all ready for 
oubentoston to the editor. Terms, $1 for first thousand words, 
60 cents for each additional thousand. Write for discount on 
novels. Very careful mailing of all material. 


EDITH M. NAILL Edgerton, Missouri 
COLLABORATE 


on a strictly ‘50-50’ basis. You supply the ideas. I supply 
id descriptions, characters that live, novel, 
original plots, true-to-life dialogue, etc. Each of us receives 











tted. ters with scripts 
LOW SALES RATES: $1 per script plus 10% Commission. qyvine, 
including editing and proofreading, 50c a 1,000 words. 

mended by writers, editors, and publishers everywhere. 


N. RALPH NATHALE 
Studio 101, 814 44th Ave., San Francisco, California 


POEMS WANTED 


— 
GALAXY-1934 ANTHOLOGY 


GAYREN PRESS 
76 Heights Road 








N. J. 











risque slant. We do po want photographs. We 
report within ten - and pay $1 an item; $3 for 
finished cartoons; 10c a line for poetry; on publi- 
cation.” 

Life, 60 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
George T. Eggleston, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want humorous sketches 
up to 800 words. Verse up to 36 lines, We do not 
use photographs. We report within a week and 
pay 75c a line for verse; $5 to $3 for longer ma- 
terial, 5c to 8c a word. We pay on the 12th of the 
month of publication.” 





Markets for Plays 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 111 Ellis Street, San 
Francisco, California. Leslie H. Carter, Editor. 
“We want one, two, and three act plays for young 
girls or older women. No other type of material 
needed at this time.” 

The Dramatic Publishing Company, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. Mr. R. L. Sergel, 
Editor. “We want humorous readings, from 5 to 
8 minutes long.” 





Poetry 


The American Poetry Magazine, 1764 North 
83rd Street, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. Clara Cath- 
erine Prince, Editor. Issued ten times a year; 25c 
a copy; $2 a year. Official Organ of the Amer- 
ican Literary Association. ‘We accept only the 
work of association members. We use all types of 
poetry and literary articles. Standard high. We 
are buying only the unusual at present. We re- 
port on manuscripts within ten days, but do not 
pay for material. Active membership in the asso- 
ciation, $3.” 

Connecticut Echo (formerly “Echo”), Wood- 
mont, Conn. Marjorie Dugdale Ashe, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; 25c a copy; $1 a year. “We are 
always in need of the best poetry, rhymes preferred. 
We like poems which have something to say, and 
say it in an understandable, pleasing manner. We 
do not have space for long poems. Linoleum block 
illustrations are being used, in limited number. If 
a suitable poem is accompanied by a lineoleum 
block, it stands a good chance of acceptance. We 
report on manuscripts immediately buy pay in 
prizes only.” 

The North Carolina Poetry Review, P. O. Box 
538 Gastonia, North Carolina. Stewart Atkins, 
Editor, Issued monthly; 10c a copy; $1 a year. 
“We use poems on all subjects, preferably short. 
We do not want long, narrative poems. We report 
within a month but do not pay in cash. We pay in 
prizes only.” 

Westward, A Magasine of Verse, 545 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, California. Kent Good- 
nough Hyde, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 25c a copy; 
$1 a year. “We prefer poetry of the western 
type. We do not want sonnets. Occasionally we 
publish book reviews. We do not want photo- 
graphs. We report promptly, but do not pay for 
material.” 





Syndicates 


The George Matthew Adams Service, 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. Miss Jessie A. 
Sleight, Editor. “We use comic strips, cartoons, 
unique continuous features (500 words) for daily 
release; serial-fiction (30 or 36 chapters, approxi- 
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mating 1,500 to 1,800 words to each chapter). No 
short fiction, no “news” material, no poetry. We 
buy syndicate rights and share in all other rights. 
We pay according to various arrangements and 
report within two weeks.” 

National Feature Service, 4035 New Hampshire 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. E. Parker, Editor. 
“We shall be glad to consider outstanding news- 
paper features which can run at least one year. 
We are particularly interested in established fea- 
tures which have possibilities of broader syndica- 
tion.” 

Oil Features Syndicate, 231 East Twentieth St., 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Joseph A. Kornfeld, Editor. 
“We pay $1 for each contribution accepted and 
published in “Oil Oddities” which portrays in car- 
toon-and-explanation form the unusual facts about 
the oil-fields and its most striking personalities. 
We shall gladly consider purchasing special fea- 
tures of a timely nature, exclusive to this syndicate, 
which is of the hard-to-get type. We pay on pub- 
lication, on the first of the following monh. We 
consider photographs of a spot news nature. We 
do not want poetry. We report within five days 
following receipt of material. Rate of payment 
depends on the quality and nature of material.” 


Trade 


Chain Store Management, 180 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Walter B. Martin, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3 a year. “We 
are in the market for short news items (and pic- 
tures) on all grocery chain executives; and on 
merchandising news in the chain grocery field. 
Stories should be limited to 750 words, with illus- 
trations. Personals and short news briefs are wel- 
come.” 

Gems and Gemology, 3511 West 6th Street, Los 
Angeles, California. Robert Shipley, Jr., Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; $3.50 a year. “We want tech- 
nical articles on gems, either rough or cut. Later 
we may use short short articles with gems pre- 
dominant. Occasionally we use photographs. We 
report within two weeks but have no established 
rate of payment.” 

Hardware Age, 239 West 39th Street, New York 
City. Charles J. Heale, Editor. Issued every 
Thursday, 15c a copy; $1 a year. “We want ar- 
ticles that will help the hardware trade sell more 
goods, at a profit ; articles that are helpful to hard- 
ware stores in obtaining a greater store traffic of 
customers and prospective customers. We are in- 
terested in telling dealers how to conduct a profit- 
able department on paints, toys, electrical ap- 
pliances, major appliances, sporting goods, hard- 
ware, housefurnishings, radio, etc. We also want 
news items concerning manufacturers, wholesalers 
and prominent retailers or salesmen for any of 
these three factors, if in our trade. We want 
photographs of window displays used by hardware 
stores. We try to report within two days. We 
pay approximately 2c a word; or $12 per page of 
text, on the 10th of the month following publica- 
tion.” 

The Progressive Grocer, 161 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. Carl W. Dipman, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $2 a year. “We want ‘suc- 
cess’ stories, with plenty of facts and figures on 
cost of doing business, expenses, volume, etc. 
Store must be of modern, attractive type. Pic- 
tures must be good, Limit—2, 000 words; 1,500 
words preferred. We also want 'articles on specific 
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WRITE jae Profit! 
N.P.A.Trains You to Write—Helps You to Sell! 
Learning to write is one thing—finding a market for your 
product is quite another. So far as we know, National Press 
Association is the only institution which both trains members 
in Journalism, Publicity, and Creative Writing, and also syn- 
dicates their work. 

Our National Feature Syndicate Service goes to more than 
210 large newspapers and magazines. Material measuring up 
to our editorial standards is included in our Syndicate Sheet 
without cost to members, and offered to these publications at 
their regular rates. This is your opportunity to begin quickly 
a professional career. 

Your letter will bring complete instructions and enroliment 
form by return mail. Write today to 

MANAGING EDITOR 

NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 

W-3806 Beverly Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 





The Canadian Bookman 
516 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 


makes you this introductory offer: Send 50c (U. S. 
stamps will do) for 6 months’ trial subscription, 
including either one free insertion of a 50-word 
notice in condensed advertisement section, or a 
copy of “500 Places to Sell,” a new book published 
at 50c by The Writer’s Studio. 


Poetry and Essay Competition now open—others 
to follow. 








TYPING 24-HOUR SERVICE 


Manuscripts professionally perfect-typed. 30c per 1,000 words 
under 2,300. ‘Bach additional 1.000 at 35¢. Free carbons, 

first page. Corrections in grammar, spelling, punctuation, if de- 
sired. Quality paper. Mss. mailed flat. Special rates on ks, 
verse. Accompany order with fee, return postage. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
HAROLD A. MILLER 
216 MAPLE AVENUE IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 








CAN YOU WRITE HUMOR? 


I conduct a syndicating service supplying witty 
200-word features to newspapers. ou can pack 
a few real “chuckles” ae 200 words, kindly let me 


hear from you. 
JACK W. PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Moke 45955 aWeek= CAMERA 


“iititon "photos ear! art To reer 
10 bought Photos fear 
TEUR ca a an YOU can wy bis 
money in this new field! We teach you in 
ond own home to take sealable photos, sell 
m fast. Spare time or full-time pays 


ae SY di era. 
Fees BOOK tre food money! Bend. te 
Make Money wits Your c Camera.” U i 
TOGRAPHERS, Dept. 66, 10 West 33rd Street 
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12-SONGS-12 


PLACED IN TALKING PICTURES 


4-SONGS-4 


ACCEPTED FOR MUSIC PUBLICATION 
THAT IS THE THRILL our Sales Service gave 
our clients when we placed their songs, which 
we serviced. And every one of these was a new 
song by a new writer. Of the four songs placed 
for publication on publishers’ standard royalty 
contracts, three were placed with one of the 
largest music publishing houses in the United 
States. Our clients’ songs used by famous Movie 
Stars in Talking Pictures. One number serviced 
by us was placed by our Sales Service for usage 
as Signature Song in 24 feature productions. 
Songs of our clients have been played by the 
leading dance orchestras and Radio Stations on 
the Pacific Coast, including National Broadcast- 
ing Company and Columbia Net Works. 

Remember, the principal Music Publishers 
have Hollywood representatives because it is 
here that songs are selected for pictures. We 
are right here on the ground and know TALK- 
ING PICTURE and MUSIC PUBLISHING re- 


quirements. 
BIG ROYALTIES 

Paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture 
Producers for suitable songs. Through our serv- 
ice HIT WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose 
music to your lyrics or lyries to your music, 
secure U. S. Copyright registration and GUAR- 
ANTEE to broadcast your song over our sched- 
uled RADIO program. Our Sales Service will 
also submit your song to Music Publishers di- 
rect and to the Musio Departments of the Holly- 
wood Motion Picture Studios. This is YOUR 
opportunity. Write TODAY for FREE COPY of 
our twenty page instruetive booklet giving de- 
tails of the most complete and practical Song 
Service ever offer 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE, 677 Meyer Bidg. 
Western Ave., at Sierra Vista, Hollywood, Callf. 


POEMS -SONGS 


We Want - Popular, Semi-Popular Sacred 
cum and gs we Immediate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelepe 
with all inquiries or material submitted. 

M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


Dept. W. D. Studio Bldg. Portland, Ore. 











LUTHER A. CLARK, Composer 


arranged the piano of WHEN IT’S SPRINGTIME 
IN THE ROCKIES, and wants many poems. Send 
three of your poems for FREE examination. Let him 
make the piano part of YOUR —_, es bs 
will tell you his publishing plan ember “‘N 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. ““W. D.,” Thomaston, Maine 


SONGWRITERS: 


POEMS OR MELODIES 
ell 


Ww known popular writer of “Carolina Lullaby” 
and other hits will collaborate on a 


50-50 ROYALTY BASIS 
SUBMISSION TO MARKETS 
WILLARD HERRING, Boz W. D., Franklin Park, I. 


Free T. Deneuiters 


SUCCESSFUL songwriters receive large Beenetal 
urns. Send now for free booklet, ‘How 
Write Songs’ by famous Broadway pA ag 


SONGWRITERS INSTITUTE, Dept. 406 
330 Wadsworth Ave. New York 
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angles of grocery business—such as window dis- 
plays, employee training, remodeling, etc. We use 
‘shorts’ of 100 to 200 words, illustrated where nec- 
essary, with sketch or photo, on one idea that 
helped a grocer reduce expenses, increase sales, 
bring back lost customers, etc. Original jokes with 
a food or grocery store slant, short humorous 
poetry, illustrated jokes are always welcome. We 
report on manuscripts within a week and pay from 
lc to 2c a word on acceptance; jokes, $1 each. 


Shipping Digest, Inc., 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. C. L. Alderman, Editor. Issued week- 
ly; 15c a copy; $5 a year. “We use short news 
and feature items on transportation with special 
emphasis on shipping. Most of our material does 
not run over two or three paragraphs although we 
run feature articles from 1,000 to 1,500 words 
from time to time. We cover both the freight and 
passenger fields, We use portraits of shipping men 
and photos of ships and allied subjects. We do not 
want poetry. We report promptly, but do not pay 
for material.” 


Western Hotel Reporter, 681 Market Street, San 
Francisco, California. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
a year. We want new ideas of service in the 
field of hotel, restaurant, club and travel, 100 to 
1,500 words in length. We use photographs but 
no poetry. We pay 20c per inch on publication.” 





Put Your Heart on Paper 
(Continued from page 36) 


HAT I have learned about writing 

the thing that is in my heart has come 
through the painful process of rejection 
slips. All the technique in the world will 
not give it to you. It is the color, the life, 
the very soul of a story. It is the recrea- 
tion of emotion, the wave impulse that moves 
from one mind to another making the reader 
feel about your characters as you feel about 
them. 

If these characters are not vital to you; 
if their very names are not important; if 
their struggles are the struggles of marion- 
ettes, where you pull the string, you cannot 
expect your reader to get excited over them. 
There may not be any such thing as in- 
spiration but there is the hot fever of crea- 
tion where the pain of every character is 
your pain; every obstacle your obstacle; 
every emotion the reflected heat of your own 
impulses in the conception of the play and 
interplay of the actors on your stage. 


I think most of us who are seriously in- 
terested in writing feel these things. The 
task is to so eliminate the usual, the trite, 
the ready descriptive phrases and put on 
paper the actual feeling as it is. 
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New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 31) 





@ Articles with unusual angles on the 
movies and on the lives of movie stars— 
especially articles accompanied by unusual 
illustrations—would interest Laurence Reid, 
editor of Motion Picture Magazine and 
Movie Classic, even though most of the ma- 
terial is specially prepared on order. Five 
to seven typewritten pages is the best length 
Address: 1501 Broadway. 
@® Henry Hazlitt has resigned as editor of 
The American Mercury, and Charles Angoff 
is now serving. Not much is bought from 
the free-lance. But if you are specially in- 
terested, the address is 730 Fifth Avenue. 
Western Roundup is announced as the 
title of the new Western pulp magazine 
which Bill Cook is getting out at 37 West 
8th Street. Payment is on publication, about 
a cent a word, by arrangement with authors. 
No payment will be made for contributions 
to The Medallion, a new bi-monthly literary 
magazine at 2035 Creston Avenue, The 
Bronx. A. S. Cohen and L. L. Glassheim 
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are editors. Will use literary articles and 
short stories, and verse under 50 lines. 

The Poetry Digest is a new magazine for 

fall publilation, edited by A. F. Pater at 516 
Fifth Avenue. A dollar each poem accepted 
is the starting rate. 
@ In Philadelphia: The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and the Ledger Syndicate have been 
discontinued. Jack Dempsey’s Fight Maga- 
zine is the title of the new pulp magazine 
announced recently by William H. Kofoed, 
editor of Gay Book. The office is 201 North 
Broad Street, Philadelphia. 

Literary America is a new magazine, 
edited by Kenneth Houston and published 
by the Galleon Press, 175 Fifth Avenue. 
This will appear monthy, and beginning 
with the June issue expects to pay for con- 
tributions, though rates will be low. Their 
policy is to publish experimental stories, 
essays, and poetry by younger writers. 

The New Talent, 24 West 20th Street, 
will reproduce woodcuts by students at art 
schools beginning in the June issue. The 
magazine does not pay for material used, but 


(Continued to page 50) 





Speaking a la Mae West—- THE GRAVY CAN 
BE GOT! Let my Services for Writers be the 
SPOON with which you DIP into the GRAVY of 
pec A CHECKS. (An’ keep comin’ back for 
s’more 


SPEND A STAMP! I can’t possibly tell you in 
this space all about my HELPS for authors, 
SO-00-0!—Why not give me a chance to explain 
them to you? Write for my Descriptive Folder with 
details of my Services for: (a) Writers of Adult 
and Pulps Fiction; (b) Writers of Juvenile Fic- 
tion; (c) ginners in either Field of Story- 
Writing. 


COMPREHENSIVE CRITICISM — EDITORIAL 
REVISION — SPECIAL CRITICISM-COLLABORA- 
TION SERVICE (Not a _ course)—COLLABORA- 
TION COURSES—SALES SERVICE. 


Remember: ALL of the above Services are for 
both writers of Adult and Pulps Fiction, and of 
Juvenile Stories. They are offered to you who can 
write but can’t SELL; ona to you who want to 
learn to WRITE and SELL. 


Ask about my SPECIAL CRITICISM-COLLAB- 
nego SERVICE for those who can write sto- 

es, but wees are not “clicking”? with the editors. 
This is NOT A COURSE. No large sum of money 
tied up in tuition fee; no RUSH to complete some- 
thing within a stated time. Each Story is serviced, 
and paid for, separately. Yet, CUMULATIVELY 
you get ALL the benefit, help, and advice of a 
COLLABORATION COURSE. 


COLLABORATION COURSES: Recommended for 
those who are ambitious to learn how to write; are 


You Need A Spoon To Get The Gravy 


J. RAYMOND ELDERDICE « Federalsburg, Caroline County, Maryland 


willing to train faithfully under my conscientious 
Personal Coaching; and who realize they can’t 
sell until first they fit themselves for writing stories. 


SALES SERVICE: At the request of many cli- 
ents I have established a Sales Service. This has 
a NEW and UNUSUAL FEATURE that will SAVE 
YOU MONEY on every story sold. It will be well 
worth your while to learn the details of this offer. 


COMPREHENSIVE CRITICISM—FEES: Aputt 
AND Pups Fiction: Any manuscript up to 38,000 
words, including “Short Shorts,” $8.00; each thou- 
sand words or fraction thereof over 3000, $.50. 
JUVENILE Storres: Any manuscript up to 3000 
words, $2.50; from 38000 to 5000 words, $8.50; 
each thousand words or fraction thereof over 5000, 
$.40. Special rates for novelettes and book-length 
a 

any of my clients say that my COMPREHEN- 
SIVE CRITICISM is the most searching, painstak- 
ing, and helpful they have ever had! Every detail 
of your Story is analyzed, and its structure built 
up to strength and salability. Let me help you, 
in a sincere desire to aid you to “arrive." 

These Services are offered by a writer, literary 
critic, former newspaper editor and correspondent 
with actual sales of over 1000 story chapters. These 
include books, serials, short stories, and articles 
sold to adult and juvenile publications. 

LET’S GET ACQUAINTED! Here is my “GET- 
TOGETHER” Offer— A _ detailed, comprehensive 
Criticism of your FIRST story (not over 5000 
words) for $2.00. See if it isn’t the most thorough 
and helpful you ever had! Fee and return postage 
must accompany all manuscripts. 
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LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? I do only one 
thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction ability, what- 
ever it may be, and increase it. I promise only sincere work 
to make you feel your fees to me were a very good investment. 
Honest diagnosis of your prospects; thorough constructive criti- 
cism of fiction and articles; a ‘‘one-man’’ course of instruction 
—no set program but entirely determined by your individual 
needs. No assistants, marketing, poetry, plays or scenarios. 
An intensive four-lesson Course. Neither 4 nor 40 lessons 
can cover fiction, but this Course sets you on your feet and 
teaches you to walk alone, guarding against mechanical rules, 
meeting your individual needs. Back of me are 25 years as 
magazine editor (Adventure, Delineator, etc.) and 5 as inde- 
pendent teacher and critic; my standing is known, particularly 
as finder and developer of new writers; my three books are 
standard. Write for Booklet B. Special service for advanced 
writers. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman Carmel, N. Y. 








AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT. 
WANTED!!! To TYPE = 


Exquisite work on an excellent grade, rag-content 
bond paper at 40c per thousand words, which in- 
cludes free carbon and minor corrections. Poetry, 
1% cents per line. Books at a discount. All work 
mailed flat. Try me. 


BELLE H. REYNOLDS, Literary Typist 
95-66 113th Street "Richmond Hill, N. Y. 








FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my service will sell ’em. 


V. GLENN CASNER 


REPTON KENTUCKY 








HERE IS THE BEST 


You can buy no finer or more professional 
typing service. That’s why so many profes- 
sionally successful writers are our clients. Let 
your script dress the part. Perfect guaranteed 
service. Price 50 cents per thousand words; 
carbon copy and first and last page included. 
Special rates on book lengths. 


ALCO LETTER SERVICE 
1428 East 67th Street Chicago, Illincis 








A STRAIGHT-FORWARD 
SALES SERVICE 


W BETHER you are an experienced writer or 
a beginner seeking your first literary 
agency eonnection you can use our sales service. 
The Central Marketing Service is a literary 
agency in the strictest sense of the term. 

We have no “plots” or courses of instruction. 
We do not engage in revision or collaboration. 
Our business is exclusive—the sale of worth- 
while manuscripts. If we feel that your work 
requires revision before sale, we will tell you, 
but will not undertake revision unless there is a 
guaranteed market for the script. When you 
send us your story, poem or book for marketing 
you may be certain of an unbiased opinion. 

We have prepared an attractive booklet de- 
talling our sales service. In addition, it contains 
information that should be in the ssession of 
every author. It will be mailed thout charge 
upon request. Send your name and address to 


CENTRAL MARES SERVICE 
949 Broadway New York, N. Y. 











New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 49) 
artists may submit proofs and the editors 
will supply postage for the woodblocks they 
want. 


The Trade and Class Papers 
By Joun P. Lyons 


EW MASSES, now at 31 East 27th St., 
Nee York. (Weekly, 10c). They state 

that articles of social revolt, radical activi- 
ties, interpretative articles on strikes and signifi- 
can current events are paid for on publication at 
“very small amounts.” 

Technology Review, edited at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., month- 
ly, devoted to science, engineering and practical 
arts, is calling for “Photomicrographs — photos 
taken with ‘fish-eye lens’ and accompanied by 
adequate legends.” Prefer sizes 8x10 inches and up 
and will pay on acceptance at rates depending upon 
quality and rarity of subject. 

Waterbury Republican, Waterbury, Conn., will 
consider illustrated features for their Sunday mag- 
azine section, “around 2,000 words or so.’ 

Model Airer aft Engineer, 23 East 26th St., New 
York is a new monthly, retailing at 20c, dealing in 
aircraft model building and kindred subjects. Slick 
paper and plenty of ilustrations. 

Trader and Canadian Jeweler, Richmond and 
Sheppard Sts., Toronto, Ont. (Bi-Mo. 30c). Fea- 
ture and merchandising articles, up to 2,000 words 
to interest the retail, wholesale and manufacturing 
jewelry trade. Pay on publication at $5.00 per 
page 

Key to Health Magazine published by the Sun- 
Diet Health Foundation, East Aurora, N. Y. is a 
new monthly at 25c devoted to health through cor- 
rect eaing, right thinking, living and cleansing. 

Optical Journal, 239 W, 39th St., New York. 
Semi-monthly at 10c. Devoted to developments in 
Optometry and Optics. Articles of technical au- 
thoritative nature. Department titled ‘Lensland” 
carries news of Associations, State Boards, Group 
Activities and individual retailers. Another de- 
partment records the news and activities of Manu- 
facturers, Importers and Wholesalers. 

Ahepa Magazine, Investment Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (Mo. 25c). Organ of the Order of 
Ahepa a Greek fraternal order. Single photos of 
Ahepa activities, groups, celebrations, etc. Travel 
articles of Greece, personality articles on promi- 
nent Greek Americans in the business world, the 
field of arts, letters, music, etc. All to limit to 
“two, three or four pages” and payment is on pub- 


lication depending upon nature of article with “spe- 
cial arrangement made in each case.” 
Instruments, 330 West 42nd St., New York. 


(Mo. 25c). The “Magazine of measurements and 
control.” Authoritative experience stories of the 
practical application and industrial uses of mechan- 
ical instruments. For the department “Record 
Breakers” want the photo and history of all 
“champions”—meaning the largest, or the only in- 
strument of any kind. There must be only one of 
such “champions” in service. 

The Camera, 636 Franklin Square South, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Mo., 25c). “Always welcome; con- 
cise articles on new photographic methods, dis- 
coveries, procedure—clear descriptions of home- 
made gadgets, accessories—new solutions of old 
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problems photographic.” Payment on acceptance, 
Y4c per word and up, and “on full count.” 

Grade Teacher, 425 Fourth Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. (Mo., 25c). A limited market for unique 
and practical plays, pageants, projects, modern 
method work, seat work including posters, of help- 
fulness in classroom procedure of grade and rural 
schools. Publication, %c per word and up. 

Journal of Education, 6 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
(Semi-Mo., 20c). Stories, particularly from teach- 
ers, 1,000 to 2,000 words, dealing with classroom 
experience or school characters, which convey some 
principle of value to school teachers and adminis- 


Able Criticism 
@ Helps Able 
@ Writers Sell 


trators. Pay on acceptance at five to ten dollars 
per story. 
Eniel F. Simpson, Business Manager of the For fourteen years The 


Chicago Defender advises Abbott’s Monthly has 
been temporarily discontinued and all feature ar- 
ticles formerly carried in Abbott’s are now placed 
in the Defender. This is a leading negro news- 
paper purchasing single and group photos of ne- 
groes who have attained prominence in the field 
of art, letters, theatre, science, etc., paying $2.00 
for each photo used, at publication. Illustrated 
aricles are handled the same way and they “inform 
the author of the price to be paid before the mate- 
rial is inserted.” Address is 3435 Indiana Avenue, 


Criticism Department of 
WRITER'S DIGEST has been 
instrumental in helping hun- 
dreds of writers to success. 


Each script sent to our 
Criticism Deportment re- 
ceives the personal atten- 
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J Chicago, Illinois. tion of the Editor of WRIT- 

1 i Marking Devices, 2810 S. Michigan Avenue, ‘ 

c Chicago, Ill. (Mo., 10c). A limited market for ER'S DIGEST. 

3 news items and articles of interest to the rubber R 

| i stamp, seal, metal nameplate, and stencil industry. The rates are $I for each 

‘ Industrial Power, 615 Broad St., St. Joseph, 1,000 words. This includes 

: } — hogy ae ge Fn og Pe gem detailed criticism, revision 
with photos showing “before and after” setup, 

: data to run between 1,000 to 1,500 words. Pay 2c suggestions, on analysis of 

| per word for original and exclusive stories, 2%c your ability, and concrete 

a if article is signed by an official of the company ° . 

= using the machinery or equipment being described. marketing advice taken 
This firm, Maujer Publishing Company, formerly from our own files. Prompt 

at 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago also publish Indus- x 

e trial Record, Topics and Industrial Sales. service. 

F Needles Eye, is a monthly magazine published by 

” 4 Union Special Machine Co., Chicago, world’s larg- Send scripts with check to 
est manufacturers of industrial sewing machines. 

D : : : 

P Directed to the users and potential users of indus- ATR } TE R’S D j GEST 

, trial sewing machines. Practical “reasons why” 
material and scientific method uses. 22 East 12th St 

5 Plastic Products, 25 Spruce Street, New York. “ee . 

if (Mo., 25c). A combination of various magazines Cincinnati, Ohio 

of directed to the users of plastic materials, molded 

el products, bakelite, lacquers, artificial leather, etc. 

‘. ’ Single photos, short illustrated material, new prod- 

re 1 ucts, factory practice, production problems, etc. 

. peal ts to County officials’ using news and octicks | LOWF First 500 Words Free! 

e- ad 1,000 words on county highways, county court BY et pg Re —- 
houses, hospitals and institutions, Illustration pre- P agree ara a dail 

k. ferred. Pay on publication. sy a ve af tannanelas, a 005 ear Gaia ends; ane 

- y ag ay 24 a ‘ St., ome carbon copy, and extra first pages included. 

1€ ork. (Mo., 25c). journal for the practica ‘ 

n- sanitary official. Use separate photos with short ¥. CE, TOY Rigs Sn, Siem, Se 

rd caption and longer illustrated articles on the sub- 

ill ject of city “clean-up” campaigns; health protec- Mss. Authors—new and 

n- tion measures; mosquito eradication; disposal and MY AIM—-SELL EVERY fg yD of 

of collection of garbage ; sewer construction; sewer sex Pan Beng novel length—wanted. Have markets *valting 
disposal; street cleaning; water purification and See — a _ — =. — 

$ ° ’ ess, a 

la- the control of public baths and beaches to prevent Se te eee oe 

mn- pollution. Write-ups of new equipment, new con- sale price. Typing service. 

is- struction, new ideas employed in such sanitary pro- THE FERRE STUDIO 

1e- jects. Receive much material gratis and best to ae = ne ss 

id query editor before submission. 710 Hamilton St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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SELL YOUR STORIES 


Editors are buying again. If your work is right 
IT ean sell it—if it is not I can “fix” it. 

: Criticism, revision, marketing, collaboration, 
complete re-writing are some of the things I do 
for authors at lowest possible rates for competent 
work. 

Pin a dollar bill to your latest effort and send 
it to me. It may be salable immediately; if not 
I will show you what to do to make it salable. 

If you have a good love story I want it—now. 

If I cannot help you I'll refund your money. Is 


that fair? 
J. WALTER SCOTT 


333 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 














HONEST MONEY EASILY maps AT HOME, OF- 

FICE, ANYWHERE. Twenty dollar 
courses in Advertising, Journalism, Mail Order Merchandising, etc., 
only One Dollar each, prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Associated 


Management, Recovery Division, 1700 W. Sansom St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Send for our publishing plan for authors. 


———, AUTHORSHIP 


Professional training in the technique and prac- 
tice of creative writing, under personal leadership 
of distinguished American authors— Edwin 
Markham, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert 
Hughes, and otisers. Inspirational atr mosphere 
and ideal en:vizonment. Send for circular. 








WILLIAMS iNSTITUIE, Berkeley, Calif, 











POETS Send stamped, self-addressed envelope for 1934 
Prize Program, rules for Poetry Book Contest, 
Anthology Prize, ete. Texas Poets will receive information cn 
TEXAS POETS AND POETRY. (1) SIGNS AND MARKERS, 
Road peeatien for Hitchhikers Along the nig Highway, $1; 
(2) VERSE TECHNIQUE-SIMPLIFIED, $ ei fet, SE FORMS 
—OLD AND NEW. $1. Nos. 1-2-3 include 750 PL ACES TO SEND 
POEMS, 450 pay markets. THE PRACTICAL RHY YMER. hand- 
book and rhyme dictionary, $1; FIRST AID FOR FIC TIONISTS, 
with fiction market list, $1. Any 2 books, $1.75; 3 books, $2.50; 
1 boolss, $3; the five, $3.50. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, $2 a year, 25¢ a copy) 
702 N. Vernon Street 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed neatly, accurately and promptly. 
One carbon copy. 80 cents per thousand 
words. Special rates on book manuscripts. 
Return postage should accompany mana- 
scripts. 


e MISS MARION B. ABBOTT 
130 Main Street Andover, Maas, 


Send us your manuscript for AB- 
FR FF | SOLUTELY FREE reading and re- 
port as to its sales possibilities. 
® Expert criticism, revision, and typ- 
ing service. Unexcelled sales service through our New 
York agents. Unsuitable work promptly returned. Send 
us your old, rejected mss. as well as your new ones. 
It costs you nothing, and we may be able to sell them 
for you. Return postage for ms. and stamped, self- 
adcressed envelope for report must accompany all work 
submitted. Otherwise, absolutely no obligation. Our 
profits are made from sales, not from exorbitant read- 
ing fees. OTHERS HAVE MADE FORTUNES FROM 
THEIR WRITINGS, WHY NOT YOU? Remember, 
IT’S FREE. 


Dallas, Texas 














THE CENTRAL AGENCY 


BELLE PLAINE, KANSAS 





WRITER'S 
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Highway Traveler, care Greyhound Management 
Company, 1783 East Eleventh St., Cleveland, Ohio, 
A Bi-Monthly house magazine distributed free at 
bus stations. 1,500 to 2,000 word illustrated articles 
of tours, limited to the United States, preferably 
traveled by Greyhound busses. Write-ups of His- 
torical spots accessible by Greyhound busses. Pay 
on publication at le per word, $3.00 per photo. 

Printing, 41 Park Row, New York. (Mo., 25c). 
The national news and business management jour- 
nal of the printing and allied industries. News, 
personnel changes, 1,500 to 2,000 word articles on 
printing plant management, salesmanship, costs, 
production, etc. Pay on publication at 30c an inch. 

Engineering and Contracting, Chicago is no 
longer publisher. 

Mail address to Arya, theatrical magazine at 
Philadelphia is returned by postoffice ‘Moved, left 
no address.” 


The Book Publishers 
By Aucust LENNIGER 
WO prize novel contests are now in 
full swing. 


@ Dodd, Mead & Company, 449 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, and Cassell & Com- 
pany, Ltd., of London, are running an in- 
ternational prize novel competition, offer- 
ing an outright prize of £1,000, or the equiv- 
alent in dollars at the rate of exchange when 
the prize is awarded—but not less than 
$5,000 on account of a royalty of 15% of 
the published prize of the original book edi- 
tions in the English language. This compe- 
tition is open to authors all over the world, 
provided that manuscripts are accompanied 
by the guarantee that they have not been 
submitted elsewhere. Manuscripts must be 
submitted under a pseudonym, should be not 
less than 80,000 words in length, must be 
typewritten with double spacing on one side 
of paper only. Manuscripts which are torn, 
untidy, or full of corrections, making read- 
ing difficult, will not be considered. A spe- 
cial agreement must accompany manu- 
scripts; this, and full details and rules gov- 
erning the contest will be furnished by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. upon request. The con- 
test closes on September Ist, 1934. 

® Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street, 
have recently announced their 1934-5 Prize 
Novel Competition, the prize for the best 
novel being $7,500.00—$2,000 as an out- 
right prize, independent of royalties, payable 
on the announcement of the winner, and 
$5,500 as a minimum guarantee of royalties 
to be paid six months after publication. Any 
author who is a citizen of the United States 
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and who has not published a novel in book 
form prior to January 1, 1921, is eligible to 
enter the contest. No manuscripts less than 
30,000 words will be considered, and the 
preference will be given to works of full 
novel length, 50-100,000 words. 

The Harper announcement of the contest 
contains several especially interesting para- 
graphs which I quote: 

“The attention of those interested in Harper’s 
Prize Novel Competition is particularly directed 
to the fact that motion picture, dramatic and serial 
rights play no part in this award as they do in 
various other contests. It is the conviction of the 
judges and of Harper’s that this freedom from 
influences that tend to standardize and too greatly 
hamper an author’s individuality in developing a 
novel is responsible in large measure for the se- 
lection of six Harper Prize Novels of such dis- 
tinguished literary quality. It should be noted that 
each of the previous awards was in the nature of 
a literary discovery. The public and the book- 
sellers alike have come to look upon the Harper 
Prize as a badge of unusual quality, a guarantee 
amply sustained in the case of Harper Prize Novels 
by the literary critics of the country and by the 
record of sales. 

The prestige of the Harper Prize is justly de- 
served. The judges are writers of international 
distinction (Louis Bromfield, Dorothy Canfield 
and Sinclair Lewis); they cast their votes with- 
out knowing who the authors are (all names are 
removed from manuscripts until after the prize is 
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awarded) ; and they reach their decision without 
consultation among themselves or with the pub- 
lishers. 

“The Harper Prize Novel is chosen for con- 
spicuous merit and the underlying purpose of the 
award is to give prominence and success to a 
writer whose real quality has not hitherto found a 
wide audience.” 


A circular giving full details of this con- 
test will be sent by Harpers at your request. 
LEFT a list of four questions with 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave- 
nue, a few days ago, as follows: 

1. Please outline the editorial policy of 
Scribners and suggest the types of books 
most attractive to you. 

2. Do you like the popular modern novel, 
sectional novels, the American soil novel, 
the broad canvas treatment such as “Grand 
Hotel ?” 

3. Can you point out a few recent titles 
typical of what you particularly wish to 
bring out? 

4. What chance has a “first novel” with 
Scribners ? 

I have just received a letter from Mr. 
Maxwell Perkins of Scribners in answer to 





New Reduced Rates 


Write For Free Booklet 


sent on request to those interested. 


W. L. LORIMER, Director 
CAMP ROOSEVELT FOR BOYS 
Perry-On-the-Lake “ + - - . 





RODSEVELT Ax 


! « 
A. & 
ean <<) 


SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS—8 TO [5 
PERRY-ON-THE-LAKE, OHIO 


Give your boy a glorious summer in the great outdoors under 
trained experienced supervisors with the finest food and the 
most modern living conditions. Right on the bank of Lake Erie 
with every outdoor sport at its best. Permanent type homes— 
no tents. Running hot and cold water—flush type toilets. 


Seven week fee—July | to August 19— $175.00, includes 
everything except camp uniform and personal spending money. 


Beautifully illustrated folder showing all camp activities :-------~----------0 7-000 no mr nnn nnnn= 





W. L. LORIMER, 
3257 Ormond Road, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Please send me Free Folder about Camp 
Roosevelt. No obligation. 


Name 





Chie | Address 
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FICTION, 


NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00, any length, including 
novels—the only service fee you pay. If salable, 10% 
commission; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, reasons given 
honestly by a well-known literary guide with a lifetime 
of editorial and studio experience; over 650 personal 
sales to the publishing, radio, movie and playwriting 


fields. 


@ Personally contacting New York thrice weekly. 
Reciprocal cooperating connections with London and 
Hollywood through reliable agents. 


@ Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts on a 
commission basis, total commission arranged with cli- 
ent, but not exceeding 22%. During the first 4 months 
of 1934, 36 sales were made for clients through col- 
laboration aid, including | to the movies and 4 to 
the radio field. Working on a commission basis, | 
have never received any money for my services on 
any script that | judged worthy of collaboration, and 
then failed to put through to sale. If | can't help 
you sell your script after advising collaboration, | 
receive and want no payment for my services. 


@ Submit your best script, enclosing any facts about 
it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, you are as- 
sured that I'll pound every possible market in an 
effort to place it. If it is unsalable, you will know 
exactly why, and what, if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. Box 121 Trenton, N. J. 


SHORT-SHORT | STORY WRITERS! 
a. creator of the P’ -_/ Wreliffe A. 
all the niaerts ~ A a": COL. 
Lk i © ue sae tn ot te ee 
and the SIX methods that are used to pes in the ‘‘trick’’ 
oe os — ae & 
anied by the ‘‘thumb-nail’’ synopses of 100 
best published” “‘short-shorts.”” It is instructive and x? ~ 
SS tan a ees “ee ae 
who is interested herts’’—the 00 
in aaly 00 price of » Hy yo ) "The Short-Short Story 
s 0 
Lee elem: is important in story writin We 
Hill's new ANALYSIS OF COMEDY. 
which segregates the basic situations and 
100 jokes and funny stories. Something AE ABSOLU' 
N Price $2.00, or $1.00 if ordered with any of our 
other publications. 





ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 829, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 










as a CAREER for 


Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
faster —if — want to make more 


** now sen: 
Qing” new Rome hes © poltite the road RS = % 
h ce) 
Iman etree iar 





It choc explains how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, que fy fora tion in any one of the 
many branches of Advertising. To read this booklet should 


prove to co an evening well spent. 
Send your name a | address and this free booklet will 
be sent at once. No obligation. 


BGF matiees fence 
368E mics DA’ re SCHOOL OF OF ADVERTISING . Mle 








t Success i in Advertising’’, and full information. 
Nem ame 
Addreas. 
City. State 





these questions, which is quoted below in 


full: 


Dear A. L.: 

One would not think simple questions such as 
you ask would be difficult to answer, but so many 
qualifications come into the mind that they are, 
and I have several times put down your letter on 
that account. I shall try simply to answer the 
questions as they come. 

This is a large general publishing house, so 
that any book which seems to us to have a suffi- 
ciently high level of interest and value to readers, 
and which is of a sert in which a large enough 
number of readers are interested to make its pub- 
lication profitable, is suitable for our list. 

2. We like the modern novel, the sectional novel, 
the American soil novel, and the broad canvas 
treatment, and every other type of novel if it meets 
the qualifications named in the answer to “1.” 
What we seek particularly in fiction is vitality in 
the author which is transferred to his or her work. 

3. A few recent titles in fiction which are ex- 


amples of what we particularly like are: “South 
Moon Under,” by Marjorie K. Rawlings; “Tender 
is the Night,” by F. Scott Fitzgerald; “The 


Dragon Murder Case,” by S. S. Van Dine, and 
his other books; “Look Homeward, Angel,” by 
Thomas Wolfe; “Tutt for Tutt,” by Arthur 
Train; “A Farewell to Arms,” by Ernest Hem- 
ingway. In non-fiction a few examples of differ- 
ent types are “Brazilian Adventure,’ by Peter 
Fleming ; * ‘Crowded Hours,” by Alice Longworth; 

“Dawn of Conscience,” by James H. Breasted; 
“Hay Dieting: Menus and Recipes for All Occa- 
sions,” by Josephine Boyer and Katherine Cow- 
din; “Saga of the Comstock Lode,” by George D. 
Lyman. 

4. A first novel has an excellent chance with us 
because we are always eagerly looking for new 
talent. Of course the odds are very heavy against 
a first novel, for hundreds are declined against 
one that is taken. But first novels are what we 
want, if only we can find those that have the nec- 
essary interest and vitality. 

Hoping that these answers are satisfactory, I 
am 

Sincerely yours, 


Maxwell E. Perkins. 


Liveright Publishing Corporation, 386 
Fourth Avenue, is actively interested in all 
types of fiction, from the popular novel to 
the quality book, and also bring out popular 
types of non-fiction. They suggest that writ- 
ers send them only their very best books; 
“we really prefer to deal through agents 
since their submissions are so much more 
discriminating than the avalanche of manu- 
scripts we receive in the unsolicited mail.” 

A. S. Barnes & Company, 6% West 44th 
Street, specialize in non-fiction and bring 
out books in relation to physical education 
for use by teachers and students, but not 
the layman. They are looking for books on 

(Continued to page 57) 
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The Red Menace 
(Continued from page 44) 


Every factory club, every collective farm 
has its library. Every motion picture house 
of any size at all has its Red Corner, stocked 
with the latest newspapers and magazines. 
Every rest room has a library. The demand 
is, due to the lack of paper, impossible to 
meet. 

Thus, in Soviet Russia today, books are 
not always things of beauty. They are pro- 
duced at small cost, on any sort of stock, 
with little attention paid to typography. 
Most of the works have the old dime novel 
appearance, with their shoddy paper, and 
their soft covers. Attention is paid to mass 
production just now. 

The Soviet Union is the world’s greatest 
publisher. 

Those Russians who read English can be 
seen bent over any book from “Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes’ to Galsworthy’s “Forsyte 
Saga.” Books are published in every lan- 
guage under the sun in Soviet Russia. Some 
Russian writers write in three and four 
languages. 

The radio is also creating new demands 
on writers. Novels and poems are read over 
the air by authors, sometimes before date of 
publication in order to obtain reactions. 


Soviet writers are sent to all parts of the 
nation to live among the natives, and to 
write of their problems. Newspapermen for 
Soviet sheets constantly move around, at- 
tached to delegations, attached to factories 
and collectives, and aid the population in 
many and varied ways. 

The Soviet writer and artist has unlimited 
earning capacity. Only executives have 
fixed monthly salaries. In many cases I 
know the free lance writer receives more 
wages than the editor. 

The Soviet writer expects much good to 
come to him as the result of this Second 
Five-Year Plan. Paper production will be 
up. Typewriters are being manufactured. 
More freedom of expression has been 
granted him. The Soviet writer sees a rosy 
future, and his development should mean 
the creation of a new proletarian literature 
of world-wide interest. 








Pla yYwriting 
NROLL in the WRITER'S 


o DIGEST four-month indi- 
vidual course in playwriting. The 
price is only $10.00 complete, in- 
cluding both the course and the 
individual criticisms of the work 
you are assigned. 




























Here are the details: 


© The course itself is written by Eugene Wal- 
ter, author of "The Easiest Way," “Paid in 
Full," “The Trail of the Lonesome Pine," and 
a score of Hollywood and Broadway hits. It 
is the best course on playwriting available. 


The course consists of 10 assignments cover- 
ing every branch of playwriting. As an intro- 
duction to the course, Mr. Walter gives each 
student a sound working idea of backstage 
work before proceeding into playwriting itself. 


Each of the ten assignments concludes with 
an individual lesson for you to do. Your les- 
son depends on what you want to do, and 
what YOUR talents are. 


Each of your lessons is carefully read and 
criticized by us. They are returned to you 
with our detailed constructive remarks. 


Each student completes a three-act play be- 
fore completing the course. Extra time is 
given if requested at no cost. The course is 
sold on a money back guarantee. 


THE PRICE of this course should be $35. We 
sell it for $10 because playwriting happens to 
be the hobby of most of the members of our 
staff, and we enjoy working and criticizing 
plays. We mention this fact because obviously 
no individual course in playwriting could be 
given profitably for $10. We reserve the right 
to cancel any enroliment by sending the stu- 
dent his money back 100 per cent. 


TO ENROLL send your check for $10 to 
WRITER'S DIGEST. There is no other fee of 
any kind. 


WRITER’ S 
PF te Bue Fs 


22 East Twelfth Street 
CINCINNATI - OHIO 
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JESSY TRIMBLE... 
Plays — Pictures— Radio Sketches 


Miss Trimble criticizes, revises, sells. Highest 
standing prctegricne i playreading, screen work— 
London, Hollywood. alter Hampden 
and Rachel Pre ot are among Miss Trimble’s 
endorsers. 


a. client guaranteed a constructive criti- 
cism. Nominal fee of three dollars when fee ac- 
companies the script. Full analysis of plays and 
collaborative assistance by individual arrange- 
ment. 


Miss Trimble solicits in particular the work 
of new playwrights. 


Room 1040, RCA Building 


Rockefeller Center New York 








Get PROFESSIONAL HELP 


In MARKETING, CRITICISM, REVISION, COL- 
LABORATION. Author of 10 years’ experience, 
130 sales, who has aided hundreds of writers, offers 
above help on YOUR STORIES. Submit story 5,000 
words or less with $1 and postage—longer, 20c per 
M.—or get details for stamp. 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Box 148 - Dante, Virginia 


BEST TYPING—BEST RATES! 80c per M. Free 
carbon, corrections; good bond. Postage extra. 
Address above. 











Publicity Writing 
(Continued from page 40) 


facturer and received $15 from him just for 
one picture, the sausage standing on end in 
contrast to a child. We called it the largest 
sausage in the United States, built by the 
company for exhibition. Further details as 
to the number of sandwiches it would make, 
etc., were included. (I did not mention belly 
aches. ) 

Word of mouth advertising brings me the 
best results. A satisfied account, or client, 
it seems, always manages to dig up another 
one for you. 

The best way to close your publicity con- 
tact is to make a personal visit to your pros- 
pect, armed with your scrap book, containing 
clippings of your past publicity exploits. 
These speak more eloquentiy than you could 
ever. 

If it is inconvenient for you to make per- 
sonal calls, use the telephone, or send a let- 
ter, outlining what you will do, the price you 
ask, and the probable results the client will 
receive. 

Rates of pay? That is entirely up to you. 
Remember the client pays you, not the news- 
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paper. If you are to work for a week, then 
you set your weekly salary, depending on 
what you can do. It may be $20; it may be 
$200. 

If you are engaged for just one picture, in 
a large city $10 or $15 is the usual rate. 
There is no set fee. It depends on the size 
of the town, the circulation of the news- 
papers, and the amount you have printed. I 
like to charge by the stunt, as so much per 
picture. 

In a city like Chicago, many publicity men 
charge $1 a column inch, pictures included. 
Thus if you have a picture in the paper, 5 
inches by two columns, you will be paid $10. 

You need guts or stick-to-it-ive-ness in 
any line and this holds true in publicity 
work, However, if you have ideas, you 
shouldn’t have much trouble. 


Many free lance writers who entered the 
publicity field as a side line have switched 
over to it permanently as a more lucrative 
profession—if we may call it that. Fortu- 
nately, you do not have to renounce your 
writing to be a publicist, and it offers you a 
very fine way to augment your income. For 
your own personal information, it is well to 
know how to get publicity stories in the 
papers, should the occasion ever arise. 

Try publicity for it won’t hurt your writ- 
ing career and may lead the way to a real 
creative position on your part. 


Not For Nothing 


About two years ago, young Otis L. Wiese of 
McCalls split his magazine up into three divisions: 
News and Fiction, Homemaking, and Style and 
Beauty. Into each section went reading (and ad- 
vertising) under that particular division. Each 
section had its own front and back cover. Start- 
ling layouts in amazing color combinations made 
McCalls look as good as any three other women’s 
magazines put together. 

Last month McCall’s announced the results. Of 
the six women’s magazines, McCall’s gained a six 
per cent newsstand increase over their 1929 news- 
stand sale, Delineator gained one per cent. The 
other four were under their 1929 newsstand sales. 





Seearcy Press, 995 East Rich St., Columbus, 
Ohio. Wants one act and three act plays, Par- 
ticularly interested in three-act plays for children. 
Note that, FOR, not BY. “Alice In Wonderland” 
type. Outright purchase or royalty, per arrange- 
ment with author. Reasonably prompt reports. 
Very low rates, but paid promptly. 















































The Book Publishers 
(Continued from page 54) 


methods in physical education, books on edu- 
cation and the teaching angle in hygiene and 
personal hygiene. They are also buying 
books on leisure time such as dancing, sport, 
etc. But don’t send them any fiction. 

The Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth 
Avenue, bring out all types of books except 
fiction; they are interested in educational 
books on hygiene, music, college texts, med- 
icine; they bring out books of poetry, but 
no collections of short stories. They are also 
interested in juveniles of all ages. 

William Godwin, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, 
are right now very much in the market for 
the sensational risque lending-library type 
novel; need several new ones for their fall 
lists. In addition to their regular line of 
risque novels, Godwin are bringing out a new 
line of lightly sophisticated romance novels 
similar to the Temple Bailey type and are 
very much in the market for these right now. 

W.W. Norton & Co., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
bring out but few fiction titles, but they like 
to push the new author all they can. They 
have a very high literary standard; the 
“quality” type novel is the best bet for them. 
Norton specialize mainly in non-fiction, 
where they must have as big a name as pos- 
sible. They bring out college texts, popular 
scientific and social science books. 

Covici Friede, 386 Fourth Avenue, want 
only the serious literary novel. Nothing 
popular, nothing that would be of interest 
to the motion pictures. They particularly 
like the proletariat type of novel. They are 
interested in all types of non-fiction, too. In 
their biographies they like Americans as sub- 
jects, but no romantic characters. 


Radio Letter 
By Jack HANLEY 


\ JHILE a good story may survive 
improper presentation it’s always 
safer to offer a radio play that gives 
evidence of complete familiarity with the 
medium. 

Emotion is the greatest stock in trade of 
the radio writer. Whether it be love, mys- 
tery or melodrama, the script that seizes a 
listener’s interest with the minimum of ex- 
planation by the announcer and the maxi- 
mum of action is the script that sells. 
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Beginners 


Only 
SQ. 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired, 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner's 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 





Address 











City. State 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
beck quarantee on all enrollments. 











e SALES and 
CRITICISM SERVICE 


SALES are increasing rapidly. | placed first 
stories for several new clients this month. 


One editor writes that he will pay 20% more 
for each new yarn by a client whose first story 
| sold to him two months ago. 


ARE YOU SELLING YOURS? 
If not and they are salable, | can sell them. 


If your manuscript isn't Salable “as is" | will 
tell you why and give you an honest criticism 
and constructive suggestions for making it 
salable. 


Remember, my profit comes from selling 
YOUR WORK instead of selling YOU some- 
thing. 


Return postage and reading fees must ac- 
company each manuscript sent for criticism and 
sales service. 


$2.00 for stories of 10,000 words or less; 
$3.00 for stories from 11,000 to 25,000; 
$5.00 for stories over 25,000 words. 


Commission, 10% on all sales. 


DANIEL RYERSON 
644 West Garfield Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 








SALES TO CLOSED MARKETS... 

Really count with clients. Last month, JACK 

HANLEY placed over twenty radioplays and serials 

with a syndicate that does not read unsolicited 

scripts. Daily personal contacts with live markets. 
Present handling fee $1 per script, or 
send stamp for free script page and details. 

—- SCRIPT SERVICE 
604 R. K. O. Bldg Radio City, N. Y. 


— WRITE FOR PROFIT— 


Do you write? Can you sell? Or, do you need the 
“inside facts” to help you bring in some checks? 
Latest edition fresh off the press. This book will 
help you. $1.00 prepaid. 


HOLLYWOOD ta py oer 4 
4350 Beverly Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 





WRITER’S 








$12,650 


In Sales For My Writers This Year! 


Would YOU like a share of such a sum for 
YOUR story? Perhaps you have written just 
what producers are seeking. And the market is 
the best in years! 


Studios have looked to me for material for 
fifteen years. 


No copyright or revision scheme. 
Take advantage of this profitable market now. 
Send for my FREE booklet. 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Suite 215, 6605 Hollywood Blvd. 


Dept. 22 HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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DIGEST 


At the request of many Dicest readers 
we are printing a radio continuity that dem- 
onstrates the approved method of preparing 
a radioplay, as well as showing in how short 
a time a story can be told. The handling of 
sound effects (BIZ:) is also demonstrated ; 
particularly when an effect continues through 
one or more speeches. 


Note the absence of long, explanatory an- 
nouncements and the comparative brevity 
of speeches to achieve speed in playing. 
Most radio plays run 15 minutes. The one 
I wrote is short because of the Dicest’s 
space requirements. 


ProcraM: Blank Mfg. Co. 
cend Fiction,” 

Eprsope No. 5. “Terror Skip.” 

TIME: 3% minutes air time. 

Script By: Jack Hanley, 604 R. K. O. Bldg., Radio 
City, N. 

Sounb: W ind effect, water rushing, waves, thun- 
der motor boat chugging. 

Cast: Spike Hanson—Old sailor; rough, nautical 
type; about 50; Tom-—Young man; eager, im- 
pressionable; C huck—Matter of fact young man. 

ANNOUNCER: Blank Mfg. Co. brings you another 
fact drama of truths that transcend fiction ... 
the “Terror Ship.” 

Biz: Music—(“Asleep in the Deep” or similar) 
registers ... fades to background 

AnNouNcER: We find ourselves aboard a small 
cruiser, at sea, Spike Hanson, an old sailor, is 
Spinning a yarn... 

Biz: Music fades out . . fade in sound of sub- 
dued wind and water ... motor chugging . 
continues ’till directed . . 

SPIKE: (continuing) ... an’ ‘sO, this Dutchman— 
the captain—refused to put back to port, an’ 
swore he’d beat his way ’round the Horn if it 
took ’till judgment day ... 

Cuuck: (bored) Yeah but that’s a lotta 
hooey, Spike. Oh, Tom—better take a look at 
the motor. 

Tom: Just a second, Chuck... 
yarn. 

Spike: There’s little more, lad. They say the 
powers o’ the sea an’ air took ’im at his word 
and condemned him to beat against the wind for 
the rest of his days—an’ he does! Sailors see 
the Flyin’ Dutchman from time to time—though 
it’s an evil omen! (Voice hushed) In storms 
ye’ll see ’im—an’ his sails ’re in tatters and the 
ship is a whitened skeleton with th’ years... 

Cuuck: Oh, yeah? 

SPIKE: . He still beats his way against the 
wind—an’ will, ’till Judgment Day! He can’t 
lower a boat or heave to, but .. . (mysteriously) 

. he’ll hail ye sometimes, through his trumpet, 
an’ ask ye to take home letters fer ’im. 

Tom: (awed) And it’s bad luck to meet him? 

SPIKE: (impressively) Woe betide the sailor that 
sees the Flyin’ Dutchman! 

Biz: Wind rises in a moan. 

Tom: Br-r-r-r, gives you gooseflesh! 

Cuucxk: (tolerantly) Don’t be silly—the Flying 
Dutchman my eye! That yarn might have meant 
something when you shipped in sail. 


“Truths that Trans- 


let him finish the 
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PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Prelit 
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Modern Photoplay Writing 
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Best Short Stories of 1933 
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How to Write Short Stories. 
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Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing. 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

The Writing of Fiction 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

How to Write Serial Fiction 
Michael Joseph 

Emotional Values ip Fiction Writing. 
James Knapp Reeve 
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Please send me postpaid the following books: 


a Problems of the Fiction Writer......s.:.....0.0. - 5.00 
ING MANUSCRIPTS 





MARKET 

The Writer’s Market, 
A. M. Mathieu 

1933 eee: 2 Artist's Year Book. 


Foreign Markets) 
1934 Year Book and Market Guide 


POETRY OR VERSE 
of Versification 
Esenwem ond Roberts 


Rhymes and 
Horatio Wissiees 


Walker's Rhyming Dictionary. 
J. Watker 

Pointe About Poetry. 
Douald G. 


French 
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lement Wood 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Art of Inven Ch 


Georges Polti 
oe Dramatic Situations .............0000000s oars 
eorges Poltt 
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Richard K, Abbott — 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Underworld Prison Sleng.. 
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H. K. Nizon 
Training ‘for Authorship 
Kleiser 
One Term Course in English Literature................. " 
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The Writer’s Book 
James Knapp Reeve 
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Writing Novels to Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Business of Writing....... 
Fred Zw 


nachiag | am ee 
LaRoe 
Megeainn ae Writing. 
E. Brennecke 
Oxford 77 to English Literature.................. 


Landi the Editors’ Checks 
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Frank 
The a of of Seng i Writing 
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WrRITER’S DIGEST 





Why Don't You 
Find Out... 


What real help in writing can be? 


FOR THE PRICE OF A POST-CARD, 
YOU CAN LEARN 


What our courses can and cannot do for you 
Why they are expensive, and 

Why they are worth it 

What we mean by "personalized" instruction 
What we mean by "constructive" criticism 
Why we have never had a dissatisfied student 


SHORT STORY NOVEL 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE PLAYWRITING 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CREATIVE WRITING 


The W. E. Schutt School of 
Creative Writing 
425 West Chelten Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Se A WORD! 


FOR SHORT SHORT STORIES!.... I’m selling 
them up to that. All magazines want them. Let’s 
salvage those contest rejections! I’m also SELLING 
longer stories ...N. Y. salesman for radio work. 
DUE TO REQUESTS, = LENGTH AGAIN 
THIS MONTH ONLY $1 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


114 Chester Drive Danville, Ill. 








LEARN PUBLICITY WRITING .. 


Our course gives you thorough training for the job of Publicity 
Director or ‘‘Freelagce’’ Publicity Writing. Persons who can- 
not possibly write salable fiction stories have been able to make 
$50 a week and up in Publicity Writing. Learn about this 
new, unlimited field of sg rl for writers, 

Send for FREE booklet. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF PUBLICITY 
Dept. 905—1541 North Western Avenue, Hollywood, California 











AUTHORITATIVE POETRY CRITICISM 


Thomas H. Uzzell announces that the well-known 
young poet Bernice Kenyon, will criticize the poetry 
and verses of writers of ability. Miss Kenyon was 
winner of the John Masefield Poetry Prize while 
a senior at Wellesley, has reviewed poetry for The 
Publisher’s Weekly, The Bookman, and The Out- 
look, and, besides her two volumes of poetry, 
“Songs of Unrest” and ‘“Meridan” (Scribner’s), 
has published poems in Atlantic Monthly, Scrib- 
ner’s, North American Review, The Nation, The 
American Mercury, The Bookman, Life, etc., etc. 
For seven years Miss Kenyon was a member of the 
editorial staff of Chas. Scribner’s Sons. Miss 
Kenyon has published every poem she has written 
the last three years. 

Fee: Three dolldrs a page. 

Send your copy with any questions you care to 
ask (editorial, technical, vocational) to Miss Ber- 
nice Kenyon, in care of 


THOMAS H. UZZELL, 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Sprke: Aye, lad. But strange things happen at 
ee 

Cuucx: Hooey! Give me a sturdy craft like this 
and a can of gas and save your Flying Dutch- 
man for the superstitious blokes that believe it! 

Biz: Wind howls... 

Tom: Chuck!—look at the sky! The wind’s ris- 
a 

oe! ae 

SprkE: I don’t like the look of it, lads. Take an 
old salt’s advice and put about, or the squall’l 
hit ye hard an’ sudden. 

Cuuck: (reluctantly) We-e-ll, I hate to—I wanted 
to make the Point. 

Biz: Wind higher (comes in sudden gusts). 

SpIKE: (sternly) Put about, Chuck! Ye dassen’t 
try fer th’ Point with weather comin’... if 
yer motor fails . 

Tom: Maybe we’d better, Chuck ! 

SPIKE: . There’s no tellin’ 

CHUCK: We- -e-ll ... all right . 

Biz: Motor sputters and dies. 

Tom: Listen!—the motor’s dead! 

SPIKE: (quickly) Have a look, lad... it’s a poor 
time fer th’ blasted gimcrack to lay down... 

Cuuck: (deflated) I—I’ll see what (fades) it is 

Sprke: We're in fer a blow .. . keep her head in 
th’ wind, Tom... 

Biz: Wind is constantly increasing ... sound of 
water rushing and waves breaking . . . 

Tom: It’s hard to keep her headed in the wind 

. there’s no steerage way . 

SprKe: Aye... I don’t like the looks of that sky? 

Tom : Gosh !—it’s getting dark! 

Biz: Distant sound of muffled 
wrench banging on tron. 

Cuuck: (distant—shouts) I... can’t do... any- 
thing .. . with the motor... ! 

SprKE: (shouts) Keep a tryin’ . (normal) We 
c’d do with a bit of sail now, I’m thinkin’. 

Tom: W—what gives the sky that queer light! 

Spike: It means no good, lad. (shouts) Can’t ye 
fix that dingus? 

Biz: Wind is a steady, eerie howl now... waves 
crash : distant thunder, 

(NOTE: From this point action is fast and tense 
in playing) 


exclamation... 


Cuuck: (distant) No... curse it! ... Come 
fora’d Spike . see if you can loosen this 
plug... 

Biz: Distant crash of thunder ... wind. 

SprKE: Aye... (fades) Give Tom a hand at the 
wheel . 


Tom: It’s’ kicking like a live thing, Chuck . 
we should’ve put back 

CHuck: (moving in) Never mind that now... 
(startled) What the... ! 

Tom: What is it! 

Biz: Wind shrieks . . 

Cuuck: N-n-nothing, I guess. . 

Biz: .. . sustains furiously. 

Tom: (startled) NO!—Chuck—look! . . . there, 
off the port bow... it’s... it’s a ship! 

Cuuck: (jerkily) It—can’t be... it wasn’t there 
a moment ago! .. 

Tom: (gasping) But it is ... IT IS!—AND IT’S 
BEARING DOWN ON US! 

Cuuck: (shaken) I—I see it! Under sail. . 


. imagination... 


we'll be rammed! Blow the siren .. . (shouts) 
Spike! 
Tom: (shouting above storm) He... can’t hear 


you... LOOK! Chuck—it’s closer! 


re 








Pe 
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Cuuck: Do something... 

Tom: (horrified) Chuck ... look! ... look at it! 
Doesn’t it . . . l-look queer to you... 

Cuuck: (teeth chattering) It c-can’t be... no 

. no... it’s just a ship! 

Tom: Out of nowhere! and under sail! 
(screams) Chuck—look—it’s . . . it’s a phantom 
ship . . . I can see the w-whitecaps right through 
it! 

Cuuck: The... the Flying Dutchman! 

Tom: It’s almost on us... listen! 

Biz: Wind is a devilish shriek . . . waves crashing. 

Cuuck: (hysterically) Stop it... Tom, do some- 
thing! ... 

Tom: LISTEN! 

Voice: (very faint and distant) Shi-i-ip aho-o-o-y 


. . . Shi-i-p aho-o-y . 
Tom: (babbling) Hear it . HEAR IT! It’s the 


Dutchman . . . he’s hailing us! ... were 
doomed ! 
Cuuck: (shrieks) Look out! .. . it’s on us! 
Tom: Spike! 


Biz: Crash of thunder . shriek of wind and 
waves together . . . thunder rumbles off 
dies down . . . wind abates also. 
Sudden sound of motor popping. 

Cuuck: W-what happened! 

Tom: The motor’s going! 

SPIKE: (moving in) Mind the wheel, lads, or ye’ll 
swamp us... 

Tom: But Spike... how... w-what... 

Cuuck: Spike ... the Dutchman! We saw it! 

Tom: .....1 d-don't get Ht... 

SprKE: (chuckling) Aye, lads . .. like many an- 
other . . . an’ ye heard him too, no doubt. 

Cuuck: We did... he... he hailed us! 

Tom: (suddenly comprehending) Spike!—you old 
sonofagun , . . was that you hailing! 

SPIKE: (chuckling) Who then, lad—the Dutch- 
man? 

Biz: Wind and waves steadily decrease. 

Cuuck: But... we saw him, I tell you... 

SPIKE: Ye saw a mirage, lads. It happens often 
at sea. An’ a good thing it is, too... it'll 
learn ye not to be cocky about the stories o’ sea- 
farin’ men... 


Cuuck: (slowly) A mirage ... why, of course 
... that’s why it disappeared... ; 
SprIKE: (chuckling) Aye . .. an’ bein’ trained in 


sail meself, I'll leave this motor to you now 
. I poured yer extry can o’ gas in the tank 
. . where it'll do some good . . . heh, heh .. . 

Biz: Music... fades im... registers ... fades 
behind announcement. 

ANNOUNCER: The story of the Flying Dutchman ts 
legend, of course, but it is really a faci that 
ships often appear in a mirage when they are 
really out of sight! 

ComMeErcIAL Copy: Don’t be fooled by the mirage 
of false advertising claims. Face the facts .. . 


(etc.). 





You see, while there is no “commercial 
plugging” in the script itself there is, never- 
theless, a possible tie-up suitable to many 
products. And there is an “idea” behind the 
series, which ties together the widely differ- 
ent scripts. Give them an idea—a swiftly 
moving emotional story, and the opportu- 





Hollywood Studios 
Need Stories 


OUR SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
WERTHEIM & NORTON, Ltd. 


ARE SELLING A CONSISTENT PERCENTAGE 
OF STORIES TO THIS GREAT MARKET 


HIS is the best evidence in the world that 

producers WILL BUY if the story is in line 

with their requirements and is submitted 
through a recognized agent. 


Producers favor original stories suitable for the 
TALKING SCREEN. It, makes little or no differ- 
ence whether you are or kn THE 
STORY IS THE THING! 


In addition to the Major Studios, all of whom 
are located here in Hollywood, there are more 
than a score of active Independent Producers of 
Talking Pictures—constituting the greatest story 
market in the world. 


Our Studio Representatives are in daily contact 
with this great market and TT submit 
such stories as are in line with current produc 
tion needs. 


Pec! AB +" YOUR OPPORTUNITY! Located i 

e world center of TALKING PIC. 
TURE f PRODUCTION. where more than 70% of 
the entire world's supply of motion pictures are 
produced, we are in a position to know of the 
immediate story requirements. 


We invite the submission of manuscripts in any 
~~ for FREE READING and REPORT. Our 
. S. COPYRIGHT SERVICE includes the neces- 
ot. prima-facia evidence of authorship before a 
manuscript is submitted to the Studies. If your 
manuscript is not available for presentation, it 

will be promptly returned to you. 

ONLY IN HOLLYWOOD can you find such a 
thoroughly practical and efficient service. Send 
today for FREE BOOKLET, “ORIGINAL STO- 
RIES ARE WORTH MONEY,” describing in de- 
tail the opportunities as they exist TODAY. No 
cost or obligation. of course. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO 
COMPANY 


529 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 











EFFICIENT SALES SERVICE... 


for writers since 1927. I have been selling eee eeL 
HOPELESS STOR IES “because I am located in the HEAR’ 
OF THE PUBLISHING WORLD, 433 West 34th St, — 
York City, and meet editors face to face daily. SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR of rates and erm, aoe 4 NOT SEND 
MSS. BEFORE READING CULAR es moderate. 
Address: JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, AUTHORS’ AGENT, P. O. 
oe ae G. P. 0., New York City, and mention WRITER'S 
JIGEST. 














Expert Manuscript Preparation 
Scripts neatly and promptly typed on bend paper, with carbon 
copy. Prose 45¢ per thousand words; verse 2c per line; 20% 
discount on book lengths. (Please send fee with — Con- 
structive criticism on any script not di th 
words for $2.00. Reference: Berlin Natl. Bk., emt N. J. 

PRESTON M. EVANS 
9 Westchester Dr. Asheville, N. C. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


Let me prove 
what YOUR mind 


can demonstrate/ 





Are you tired of hearing what can 
be done with the mystic laws of 
mind and matter, without being told 
how YOU can do these things, easily 
and surely? There is truth in claims 
made and the stories told. 

For hundreds of years, in all lands, 
there have been noted men and 
‘women who demonstrated a rare and 
dependable system of creative mind 
power, and whose rise to success 
and attainment was miraculous. 

This real knowledge, however, is 
= publicly distributed, as it is from 

sacred source. This rare and SE- 
CRET METHOD has been Preserved 
from the selfish, but is available to 
the sincere who wish to find happi- 
ness and mastery in life. 

Write today for the free fascinat- 
ing Sealed Book which tells how you 
may receive this port method used 
by thousands. Scribe Ls. H. 


I RUCIAR | BROTHERHOOD 


San Jose Calif. 











SO.. you're off to 


NEW YORK? 


You'll find the old town 
happier .. businessis better 
ee people are gayer. 
You'll be looking for a 
hotel that’s convenien 
comfortable, friend]: 
easy on your pocket book. 
Come to the Piccadilly, 
one of New York’s newest 
els. Rooms are sound- 
pooeted with plenty of 
ish tand air and sileep- 
lucing beds. 
oe Dancing in the 
Geor aan Restaurant 
SILVER LINING tail 
Room... serving the best at 
moderate prices. 


Esse $259 "isk 
HOTEL 
PICCADILLY 


227 West 45th St., New York 
Now under Arthur Lee Direction 





nity to link up a product indirectly—and 

you'll sell! 

(All the following addresses New York 
City) 

WEVD, 160 West 44th Street. Address 
Program Dept. This station presents many 
radical and left-wing speakers. Always will- 
ing to read good scripts. 

WHN, 1540 Broadway. Address Pro- 
gram Dept. Recently granted additional 
power and is a combination of WHN, 
WPAP, and WRNY. Scripts and show 
ideas. 

WINS, 110 East 58th Street. Program 
Dept. Will read scripts submitted. No es- 
pecial needs. 

WNYC, Municipal Building, New York. 
Mr. Christie R. Bohnsack. This is a muni- 
cipal station, and strictly non-commercial ; 
therefore they do not pay for scripts. Writ- 
ers interested in having suitable material 
broadcast are invited to send scripts—to be 
done gratis. 

WOR, 1440 Broadway. Mr. Thorne. In- 
terested in good scripts and program ideas. 
To click for paid sustaining or commercials 
here material should be outstanding. 

WOV, 16 East 42nd Street. Mr. Ray 
Winters. Interested in any good scripts that 
may suit their commercial accounts, of which 
there are a good many. 

WMCA (Federal Broadcasting System), 
1697 Broadway. Mr. Hennigs. This station 
is one of the largest of the independents. 
They are interested in good script and pro- 
gram material but warn contributors that 
reports may take two to three weeks at least. 





The Conquest Alliance Co., 52% Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Glad to see any type 
of good radio scripts or program ideas. Ad- 
dress to Dr. Voeller. 

Columbia Phonograph Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. They will consider any 
worth while scripts or program ideas. Ad- 
dress Mr. Selvin. 

For both these markets scripts should be 
topnotch, and have a good commercial pos- 
sibility—which need not be included in the 
script. 





Broadcast Feature Service Syndicate, 
Jackson Building, Nashville, Tennessee. “A 
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large percentage of our material is prepared 
by our own staff of writers. However, we 
will be glad to read any sample scripts sent 
to us for examination and where the idea or 
material is commercial and timely we will 
gladly accept same for release on the usual 
syndicate percentage basis. When submit- 
ting manuscripts please send us also a short 
outline of all previous radio experience. 
Postage must be enclosed for the return of 
all unacceptable scripts.” 

KFXF, Colorado Radio Corporation, 202 
Continental Oil Building, Denver, Colo. H. 
G. Pyle. “Yes, we do buy such scripts, but 
have in the past found good local writers. 

“Probably our principal requirements 
would be for stories of pioneer days and 
also covering the romance and thrills of 
early day mining activities.” 





The following firms are licensed electri- 
cal transcription companies and do 99% of 
all electrical transcription business. No 
market for beginners. Professionals query 
first, stating who you are. 


American Broadcasting System, Inc., 341 Madison Ave- 

nue, New York City. 

American Radio Features Syndicate, 555 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 

Scott Howe Bowen, Inc., 400 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Scott Howe Bowen, Inc., Chrysler Building, New York 


ity. 
Broadcast Advertiser, 8 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Brunswick Radio Corporation, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Ci Byers Recording Lab., Inc., 1780 Broadway, New York 
ity 
Columbia Phonograph Co., Inc., 111 North Canal Street, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
Columbia Phonograph Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
Charles Daniel Frey Company, 333 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Freeman Lang Enterprises, Inc., Ltd., 210 North Larch- 
mont Blvd., Los Angeles, California. 
MacGregor and Sollie, Inc., 865 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
RCA Victor Company, Inc., Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
Victor Company, Inc., 411 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
Radio Trans. Co. of America, Ltd., 666 Lake Shore 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
Radioart Guild of America, 122 South Benton Way, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Recordings Incorporated, Ltd., 5505 Melrose Avenue, 
Hollywood, California. 
“rn & Hare, Inc., 1775 Broadway, New York 
~~ ptedios of New York, Inc., 50 West 57th Street, 
New York Cit 
Starr Piano "Company, Richmond, Indiana. 
Titan syaauetion. Company, Inc., 1040 Geary Street, 
San Francisco, Calif 
tga Van Deventer, 1050 Graybar Building, New York 
“Wfid- West Broadcasting Company, West Hctel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Pacific Coast Record Corp., 1040 Geary Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


World Broadcasting System, Inc., 50 West 57th Street, 
New York City 





We (Can HelpYou 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editors and 

authors agents; an intimate knowledge 
of present-day market conditions, gath 
ip the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every edi- 
tor of importance in the United States — 
these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients whe 
have the will to go forward—we want to help 
them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was former- 
ly on the editorial staff of Maemillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by H 

8. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Go 
Leach, Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for cireular, and for letters of reeom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chen- 
ery. William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H, E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, Lineoln MacVeagh, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Mar- 
vey Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 


SS West 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 








““KNOW Thyself! //——— 


Dr. Richard Burton’s FREE Analysis Test of your 
Writing Ability may lead to your own self-discovery 
and an interesting, successful career ... as it has 
for so many others. No cost or obligation . .. write 
for it today! 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
602-4 Burton Bidg., 9-i! Main St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 











FICTION and DRAMA 


General criticism as fietion and drama is written, English, 
technique, coherence, scenes, plots, characters, routine, narra- 
tion, exposition, argument, dialogue. $1.00 for each 3,000 
words. ‘‘New Discovery’’ charts make writing easier. Charts 
only $1.00 each. Short story, Mystery story, Love story. 
Charts with eight or more component parts and subdivisions. 
Seventeen years in fiction and drama. 


GEORGE T. McCUTCHEON 
1609 Arcade Building St. Louis, Mo. 











FFI EEE ——— 
SELL MORE STORIES 


Increase your capacity for effective work. 
Express yourself clearly, forcefully. Profit 
through HUMANITOME Books which solve 
writers’ word problems. Examine one or more; 
Number 1A Appearance; 2 Mind; 3 Emotion; 
6 Action; VS Verbs of Speech (1000 substi- 
tutes for “said’’); $1.00 each. Return, if not 
satisfied. Act now! Writers’ Clubs ask for 
sales proposition. Write Dept. 15— 


THE VERBIS PUBLISHING CO. 
71-14 166th St. Flushing, N. Y. 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


® 
* 
2 


A Guide to Character Delineation 
and Human Description 
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Thousands of Dollars 
From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 


and recommend it to unknown 
writers who would become 
amous 
“It Is remarkable how swiftly and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
ean evolve a plot from which a really entertaining bene & may be 
written. | have worked up no we of plots—good ones—which were 
worked into stories and have oe published. 1 am sending you 
wrod formulas or synopses of plots used in stories recently pub- 
shed.”’ 


A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 
One author has already made $5,000 with the GENIE—another 
earned $2,000 in one month and is still selling consistently. A cer- 
- writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all plotted by 


PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 

——— plots are countless! They are original — unusual — 
workable, 

GENIE is endorsed by the gem | Fiction Guild—recommended 
by educators and editors—widely used by professional writers and 
the Story Departments of Talking Picture Studios. 

The PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not a toy, It is 
practical—workable—and scientifically sound. It is the greatest 
storehouse of potential story material—the most complete reference 
work for authors that has ever been devised. 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 CENTS 

Just to get acquainted we will send ‘‘Perfect Plotter,”’ which con- 
tains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a complete plot synopsis 
developed with PLOT GENIE. This alene may show you what 





is wrong with your rejected stories. Just send 25c, coin or postage, 
and say ‘‘Send me Perfect Plotter.’’ 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 851, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





Short- Story Writing 
How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your 
spare time profitable. Turn 
your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught by our 
staff of literary experts, head- 
Da. Esenwetn ed by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
famous critic and teacher; Editor of The Writer's 
Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive crit- 
icism; frank, honest, helpful advice; real teaching. 
pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written peor nd in time—‘‘play work,”’ 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading 
There is no other institution or agency doing so 
much for writers, young or old Fre universities 
recognize this, for over one hundred members of 
the English faculties of higher institutions are 
studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 
our courses. illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 
Dept. 72 Springfield, Mass. 
We publish The wiseer’e Library, 13 volumes; 
descriptive booklet free. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, the leading magazine for 
literary ogee: sample copy 250, annual sub- 














































Sell Sunday School Stories 
(Continued from page 27) 
II 


Teen Age Boys 

Boys’ World, D. C. Cook Co., Elgin, Illinois. 
2,000-2,700; rate 1 to 1%4c a word. Helpful editor. 
Prompt reports. Payments on acceptance. 

The Target, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. An- 
other of the Methodist papers. Under 3,000. 

Pioneer, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Up to 3,000. Payment on acceptance. About %c 
a word. 

Ambassador, 161 Eighth Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
Good, friendly market. Punctual. Anything up to 
2,500. Ye on acceptance. 

Lutheran Boys and Girls, 1228 Spruce St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Up to 3,000. Fair rates. 

Boy Life, Standard Publishing House, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 2,000 to 2,500. Low rates. 

Boys’ Comrade, Christian Board of Publication, 
St. Louis, Mo. 2,000 to 2,500. Serials 8 to 10 
chapters. Low rates. This house means to pay on 
acceptance, but now collections are a little slow. 

The Friend, Dayton, Ohio. . B. Publishing 
House. 1,000 to 2,500. $1.00 to $5.00 a story. Get 
most of stuff through a story syndicate. 

The Haversack, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Buys little from free lance writers. 


Teen Age Girls 

Girls’ Companion, D. C. Cook Company, Elgin, 
Illinois. 2,000 to 2,700. 1 to 1%4c a word. Prompt. 
Helpful. Pays on acceptance. 

The Portal, 420 Plum St. A Methodist paper. 

The Girls’ Circle, Christian Board of Publica- 
tion, St. Louis. 2,000 to 2,500 words. 

Girls’ World, American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, 1703 Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Queen’s Garden, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 2,500. 

Girlhood Days, Standard Publishing Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Around 2,500. 

The Torchbearer, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. Buys little from free lancer. 


niors 
What To Do, D. ron ‘Cook Publishing Company, 
Elgin, Illinois. 2,000- 2,500 words; serials of four 
to eight chapters, 2,000 each. 1 to 1%c a word. 
Acceptance. 
Sentinel, 1616 Eighth Ave., Nashville, Tenn. Up 
to 1,800. “%sc a word. Acceptance. 
Junior Life, Standard Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
The Junior Home, 1616 Eighth Ave., Nashville, 
Tennessee. 
Junior World, Christian Board of Publication, 
St. Louis, Mo, 
Junior World, American Baptist Publishing So- 
ciety, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Vv 


Pre-juniors 

Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Co., Elgin, Illinois. 

Storyland, Christian Board of Publication, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Stories, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Storytime, 1616 Eighth Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 

Sunshine, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Our Little Folk, U. B. Publishing House, Day- 
ton, Ohio. Rates %c a word. 

Little Folks, Hector, Minn. Mrs. E. C. Palm, 
editor. Religious stories not more than 450 words. 
Low rates, payable on publication. 
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THE WOMAN WHO WAS 


Thinking... A While Ago... What YOU... Are Thinking... TODAY! 
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COUNTER BALANCE .... 


By NORA LAING 


SEND ME THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. IT MAY BE READILY SALABLE—OR 
I MAY BE ABLE TO SOLVE THE MYSTERY OF THE REJECTION SLIPS FOR YOU! 


My booklet, “The Truth About Literary Assist- 
ance,” contains information vital to every writer, 
not obtainable elsewhere, which has saved countless 
ambitious men and women money and disappointment. 
If you want to sell the manuscripts you have written, 
or if you wish to write salable stories, write for your 
copy TODAY. Thirty-two pages—and it’s free on 
request. 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (in- 
cluding “short short-stories”); for longer stories the 
fee is $3.00 for the first 3,000 words, and sixty cents 
a thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. Manu- 
scripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, $25.00; 75,000 to 
100,000 words, $30.00; over 100,000 words, $35.00. 

This fee is INCLUSIVE. It covers a detailed, con- 
structive criticism of anywhere from 1,500 to 6,000 
words if the manuscript is unavailable; if it is avail- 


able or can be made so by revision, THE FEE COV- 
ERS ALL NECESSARY WORK, INCLUDING TYPING 
CARBON COPY TO THE AUTHOR, SUBMISSIONS 
TO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judgment 
with my time and money, instead of asking the author 
to do so. 

THE COMMISSION CHARGED ON SALES IS 10%. 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a “Course,” but INTENSIVE INDI- 
VIDUAL work with a strictly limited number of cli- 
ents, during which the client and I write a story 
together, step by step, from the mere plot germ to the 
completed manuscript. This constitutes the most prac- 
tical training possible. The client learns HOW by 
DOING—which, perhaps, is the reason why I am able 
to advertise, MONTH AFTER MONTH, ACTUAL RE- 
SULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. The terms are 
surprisingly low and convenient. Particulars on request. 


YOU CAN GET CHEAPER “SERVICE”—AND IF YOU HAVE HAD ANY OF IT, YOU 
WILL KNOW WHAT IT IS WORTH. YOU CAN ALSO PAY MORE—BUT YOU CANNOT 


GET MORE. 


LAURENCE R. 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
These standard texts on writing valued by writers 


everywhere: ae 

“The Profit in Writing,” $3.00; “Writing Novels to 
Sell,” $2.50; “Landing the Editors’ Checks,” $3.00; 
“Stories You Can Sell,” $3.00. Copies autographed 
when ordered direct from me. 


D°-ORSAY 


5617 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, Calif. 
(or P. O. Drawer A-1) 


(Personal Interviews by Appointment Only) 


Recommended by editors. Own Sales Representatives 
in New York for personal submission to editors of 
manu cripts accepted for sale. 
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TYPEWRITER BARGAIN 


REMINGTON 
PORTABLE 


10° 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Only 10c a day buys this latest model Rem- 
ington Portable. It is not a used typewriter. 
Not a rebuilt machine. It is a brand new 
regulation Remington Typewriter. Simple to 
operate, yet does the finest work. Full set of 
keys with large and small letters 
the newest features. 


and all 


It is the biggest typewriter value ever of- 
fered by this or any other company. Once 
you see this machine, you will be amazed 
that such a value is possible. The 
We are the largest manufac- 
turer of typewriters in the world. Tremen- 
dous volume permits buying the very best 
materials at rock bottom prices. This 
chine is sold and shipped direct from the 
factory to you. 


reason 
is simple. 


ma- 


Try this typewriter in your home or 
ofice on our 10-DAY FREE 
TRIAL OFFER. If at the end of 
10 days you do not agree that this 
Remngton is the finest portable at any 
price, return it at our expense. We pay 
cost of shipment to you. You do not risk 


one pen ny. 


Free course in ty pewriting 

With your Remington, you will get a practi- 
cal, easy course in typewriting—absolutely 
free. It teaches the touch system—dquickly, 
practically. You can only get this course 
through us. Thousands have found that dur- 
ing the 10-day trial period, they can dash 
off letters faster than with pen and ink. 
Don’t delay. Don’t put off mailing this cou- 
pon. Labor and material costs are going up. 
We do not know how long we can guarantee 
present amazingly low prices. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Remington 
Also 


can buy a new 
l0ec a day. 


Tell me how I 
Portable Typewriter for only 
send me your new catalog. 
Name 


Address 











